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In this issue you will find reports 
on recent national conventions of 
teachers of social studies, geography, 
ind English. No convention report 
is complete without anecdotes. So 

In i l os Ang gel Ss home u teac her obse rved SIX young chil 
dren watching TV programs. For refreshment each had a 
bottle containing a soft drink. One sweet little five-vear-old 
isked the hostess for Into the 
poured a half inch of Coca-Cola and downed it in one gulp. 
of children, the teacher heard 


a truit-juice glass. glass she 


Coming ¢ loser 


to the circle 
the little girl sav, as she tossed down another drink, “Set 
em up again, boys. Here’s looking at you!” 

The principal ot in overcrowded school hired an on 
expert need teacher and issigned her an improvised class 
room at the end of a corridor where some of the window 
panes were missing. She prevailed upon the janitor to make 
repairs which he did by covering the gaps with boards. The 
teacher and her students then proceeded to decorate the 
When the 


principal Saw these he commended the teacher and called 


in a group of other teachers to take inspiration With one 


patched-up windows with attractive pictures. 


voice these teachers said, “Look what she had to work with!” 


Encouraging Young Talent 


Every school has students like talented Roger Lindeman. 
Roger, age 16, has already heard applause for his first 
wiginal radio drama 

rhis young Detroit high schooler wrote (and, please note, 
re-wrote four times) The Selfish King, while participating 
ist summer in the Board of Education’s Workshop for 
Young Writers. On December 10th Roger heard his play 
dramatized by teen-age actors on the Detroit Public Schools 
Story land program ove! WWJ], the Detroit News station 

Roger's teacher is now entering The Selfish King in the 
1952 Scholastic Writing Awards. 

As vou look through material from your regular classroom 


isignment for entries to submit to Scholastic Writing 


Awards, keep these points in mind 


(1) Scholastic Writing Awards recognizes and encour- 


ives student creative writing ability 
2) Only original student material is eligible. Be sure 


wt story, essay, poetry journalism etc Is up to the 


usual standard of the writer. Tell your students anything 
pu d will surely be ecognized 
3 Attach an entry blank (or facsimile) signed by your 
ind the student to each entry 
4) National deadline date is March 1, 1952 
If vou need additional rules booklets or wish further infor- 
mation ibout re vional Writing Awards programs, scholar- 
Awards, or general rules, drop a line to 


New York 10. 


ships offered in the 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., 


We're glad to help you help young writers 


| Service M for the Teaching Profession 
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Alert teachers know the value of nutrition and 
health education. They know it is in the lower 
grades that habits are formed which last on into 
adult life 


And you can see results of such a program 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and 
interesting . . . it’s a subject which your boys and 
girls will like to study. It’s an important part of 
their lives. Then, too, as you see the results mir- 

rored in improved eating habits, you also 
see the reflection in more responsive minds. 


> Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Time to Check Food Habits 


The start of a new year is a good time to takea 


new look at the eating habits of your pupils . . . 
and put more emphasis on the study of food. The 
booklet, “My Guide”’ tells about one elementary 
teacher's program. It may help you. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your free copy. 


Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. $-1, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, iil. 
which gives sug- 
gestions for organizing a nutrition education program. | am a teacher 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “My Guide, 


n: (Please chec 
: : } 
(CD Elementary grades [) Junior High 0 High School 


() Please send me the “Teaching Materials’ leafiet describing othet 


free teaching aids and nutrition materials 


NAME 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 





Half Who Teach 
Grades Lack B.A. 


Survey Reports U.S. Short 
On Teachers and Training 
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‘There's a style of hand- 
writing being developed. | think it’s 
done while looking at television 


new 


60.000 | tar 
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es teacher-train- 


Comics to Woodshed 
New Yaok 
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National Teacher Exams 
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w capa 
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Mavbe we ie trying 


mduct school in the 
» place. A 
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N. Y. Regents Urge 
Prayer in Schools 
hty God, we knowl 
ur depends nce 


he 


nd Wwe 
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You May Double Your Speed in Reading 


shift city 
trol 


10 TOP EVENTS 


Editors Choose Acts in 1951 
Most Vital to Education 


najor educational events 


is chosen by education 
through the 


Associ 


editors 


mal Press 


stlon 
whmnen forced the De 
duction Authority to 
illotment for 
nablic wols 
Educators counterattacked 
r detamers and a 


Alar 


wHINeT 


ea ts steel 


users 
scandal and 
letics 


minittes 


On Freedom Front 
Newark (N. J.) board of ed 
tion restored Mark Van 


librars 


public 
munendations 
mia libraries be 
| books consid 
I 1 sub rsive W immoral 
New York State’s Board of 


gents took a “stitch in time 


i mnimittee to re 


up , 
| 

ind le hearing of 

my laints 


igainst textbooks 


Elect 


board 


New York 


it vour 


don't ap 


school give 
wls separate taxing power 


colleges to state con 
190 sur 


These are among 


ev ret wnmendations 





THEMES LIKE THIS? 


Here is a paper by David M. Nilson, class of °5S1, 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. The assign- 
ment: to write a theme based on this picture of a 
deserted farmhouse which appeared in LIFE last 


spring. 


\' rER a quick glance, one might say that this 


is merely a photograph of a deserted farm- 
house. I don’t disagree, but I think that this 
description is incomplete. I don’t see just a de- 
serted, weather-beaten farmhouse in a weed- 
cluttered plain. I see much more. 

It is a footstep in the trail of the American 
Farmer. He has put his foot down, rested his 
weight a moment, and then moved on. He has 
come from the simple, traditional ways of farm- 
ing to the highly mechanized, scientilic ways of 
today. He has advanced with each step in 
meihods, crops, and implements. Each time he 
has put bis foot down, rested his weight a 
momen, and then, with new tools and tm 
proved methods, moved on, Always moving 
onward, always improving. 

This house shows the way he thought, lived, 
and worked at one step of the trail. His family 
was large and his machines few. He planted his 
crop and worked his soil. Planted his crop and 
worked his soil till his back ached and his 
hands burned. He worked himself and his fam- 
ily hard, 

This farm was all he had. But the rain didn't 
fall and his crop burned. The sun had burned 
him out. He learned from this, and, gathering 


his family, shifted his weight and moved on, 





9 ° ° 

Send for LIFE’s free picture portfolio today! 

This theme illustrates vividly the power which pic- 
tures have to spark the imagination, stimulate the mind. Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, 
Iry using LIFE pictures in your classes. See if they Dept. $-12, LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
i a ‘ z New York 20, N. Y. 
don’t inspire some of the best themes you've ever re- 
ived! I would like to receive (without cost) 
ceived: LIFE’s “What's in a Picture”’ series 
As a service to you, LIFE has prepared a special port- with suggestions for classroom use 
Please send me the current portfolio—and future releases as 


folio of 12 photographs, reproduced from the “What's they are published 


in a Picture” series appearing weekly in the magazine. 





a 
Each one is accompanied by a stimulating list of sug- 
School ee 





gestions for theme-writing, 2-minute speeches, vocabu- 
lary-building, oral reports. For your copy—free of Schoo! Address_ 


charge—just mail in the coupon at the right. ce ites asi 
5 © ity _Zone-_ an 





...fo see life...to see the world...to eyewitness great events 





Detroit convention reveals restlessness on aims 


In Search of 


Social Studies 


195] 
ielis lizabeth Bei 


R ] } } »] 
wbimnson cdescerbed rhe 


rom 595 countries 
rance, to find basic 
ung of histor " 


ds. At the 


t 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S 
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position of the so 


App ire ntly we so 


understand the 
studies teacher 


] studies teachers spend too much 
Need { ” 
with administrators and 
f iche rs bec ine cle ir 
looked forward to the final 
afternoon Audio-Visual Com 
lv chaired by William 
Mad. This vear’s re 
ittraction of a 
Burl 


recorded by 
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ne talking to ourselves nore 


mit discussions 
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Evervone 
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Who Will Answer Eva? 


r Rodney | Husted ot 
High School invited his 
write on “Do our schools 
its what they need to pre- 
this modern 
letter below came in. How 


Eva?—Ed 


ur them for life in 
“ wld? the 


would vou answer 


Dear Sir 

I think that the 
not waste their time on having the 
student take some subject that they 
Most of 
history 


sche vols should 


SIL OLIELOLOLOLOLOLOLOCOLL IY, 


on in life 
mit 
iuse it is about the past. 


won't use later 


} 
thie students W need 


later on bec 
We are thinking about the present 
dav and future 


Eva Baker, Ninth Grade 











many teachers. Arthur Stenius, Wayne 
made a “hit” with a filmstrip on 
Effective Bulletin Boards (Wayne Univ., 
Detroit, $3 

Among 
Hartley's committee, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 
gaining Collectively in the 
Industry; An Immigrant Story 
in the Dust 


Univ 


titles prepared by Dr 
working with 
are: Bar 
Automotive 
Intruder 


new 


NCSS Progress Report 


NCSS membership is above 5,000, 
Merrill Hartshorn 


executive secretary 
re ported 

Edwin Carr of the Publications Com 
nittee announced the 21st Yearbook on 
Contemporary Affairs [watch for review 
by Howard Hurwitz—Ed.]. He reported 
Bulletins (Reading 
Guide for Parties and Poli 
tics) and the addition of four how-to-do 
it leaflets 


Continued on page 22-T 


revisions of two 


Teac hers 


Five more Bulletins are un 





Focus on Crisis 


ice. In this time of 


_ polities cannot give 
pe 


internation: 
isis the studv of geow iphy will h 


peaceful solution 


nan find a wav to | 


Tenrspons 
With this kevn te by banquet 
r Prot. Ge Miller, Indiana 
the National Council of Ge 
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whers meeting 


nm “Contributi ns of Geogr 


Time of 
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ur critical 
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hast Prot. Ge 


Universit 


Near 


ressey, Svracuse 


leclared this famous cross 


mportant today as ever It 


the onl ind 


south of the 
north of 
It contains nearly 


> fi } 
S KNOWT O11 


iventiec [ t\ nm eastern 
Eurasia lying 
lrans-Siberian Railroad 
( ipe t Good H pe 
half of the world 
We 


vestern 


ind 


resources 
Arabs 


must work with the 
+} 


not an 
iwonze 
2. With 
Baltic is a 
No 
scribing the “Ge 
of the North Atl 
of Spain 
trafhc 

3. Trade relations of central Europe 
follow pre-World War II pat 
George W. Hoft 


em 
Sweden out of NATO, the 
Prot 


Indiana University. de 


Russian Sea said 
man Pounds 
} ] 
graphic Implications 
Pact 


Mediterranean 


ritic 


Omission 


end invers 


] 
no longer 


rs, pointed out Prot 


at Geography Council 


Clyde F. Kohn 


nan, | Texas. Thev are 


Countries in this 
better 


closely ti to Russia 


old conflict zone, he said, are 
off economically than ever before. 

1. In his talk on peoples of South 
east Asia, Prof. Jan Broek 
Minnesota centered on 
Ideals 

[wo demonstration lessons attracted 


convention members to the Cathedral 


University of 


‘Democratic 


ind Realities.” 


Continued on page 29-T) 





How Newton trades with teen-agers from afar 


When Hish Schools 


Exchange 


BY FLOYD RINKER 


Chairman, English Department 


ATE in the afternoon of Thursday 

4 April 24, a train will bring 30 stu 
dents and two teachers from Canada, 
to Newton High School in Newton 
Mass. Newton High students and teach 
ers will welcome the visitors and carry 
them off to homes where they will be 
guests for a week 
On Sunday 


two teachers 


30 Newton stu 
train 


morning 
dents and board a 
taking them to Ottawa's Glebe Collegi 
ite Institute. There they will live in 
the homes attend the 
their “opposite numbers” who are visit 
ing in Newton 

Chis launch the = sixth 
student Newton High 
School in four vears and the first inter 
I In 1949 Newton and 


ge 
range 


and school ot 


transter will 


exchange by 


national exc 
Wyandotte, Mich., students 
one another for a week. Next 
was Frederick, Md., and Newport, R. | 
Last vear there were two exchanges 

me with Clarks Summit in Pennsvlva- 
country, the other 
off Maine’s coast 


exchanges do for 


visited 
vear it 


nia’s coal mining 
with North Haven 

What do 
students? For the 
the school? We in 
the ‘49 alumna who recently 
feel sure that this year’s group will find 
1 wealth of wonderful, broadening, and 
deepening experiences in being mem 
All that remains 
to all who 


these 
communities? For 
Newton agree with 
wrote: “I 


f the exchange 
for me to say is ‘thank vou 
have made these exchanges possible.” 

As this is written the plans for the 


first international exchange are well ad 


bers 


Eligible pupils who are intet 

going filled out 
forms last tall. In the final selection the 
taculty committee tried to secure a bal 


anced cross-section of the various eco 


Varn ed 


ested in pplication 


nomic groups, religions, and races in 
uur community. Boys and girls accepted 
must be satistactory in citizenship and 
scholarship and represent varied cur 
riculum interests. Two teachers, a man 
ind a woman, help the students de 
velop plans and accompany them to the 
exchange community 

Accepted applicants meet regularly 


Newton (Mass 


High School 


Phe 
program ot! 
study They 
exchange letters, printed material, and 
reports with students in the community 
to be They their 
community and school in order 
plain it to prospective guests. They earn 


moa workshop group organize 


themselves for a vear's 


money raising, and travel 


visited study own 


to ex 


expense money by rummage sales, pa- 
per drives, and other enterprises. They 
invite local officials to tell the workshop 
about civic matters. They hold 
events in their homes. Months of prep- 
aration build to the climax of an eight 
day trip of travel and study in the co 


SO ial 


operating Community 

What happens during the ex« hange 
Bright and early on Friday, April 25 
the Glebe Institute guests will come to 
host There 
orientation, and a 


school with their students 
welcomes, 
round table. On Saturday there will be 


entertainment perhaps a baseball game 


will be 


and a dance in the evening 

Sunday morning the Newton stu 
will be off to Canada. Glebe 
students will attend with the 
Newton families housing them. This is 
, following 


dents 
church 


‘tamilv day During the 
week thev will attend lectures by New 
ton High School faculty members and 
carry on supervised study. In the after- 
they will go Newton 
teacher on field trips to Boston, Con 
In the 
with 


noons with a 


Lexington, and elsewhere 


will study or 


cord 
evenings they visit 
people outstanding in their vocations 
On Friday the Glebe 
for home. arriving in time for a week 


end with Newton students in Ottawa 


exchangees start 


A Lasting Kinship 


Newton High School and Newton it- 
a lasting kinship with ex 
change schools and cities. “What won 
dertul people they are!” says the mayor 
Hurrving travelers and 

Boston’s Back Bay Station 
smile when a gay throng returns from 
Marvland Contederate flags 
After meeting with a labor leader, a 
girl asserts: “I’m the daughter of a capi- 


self enjoy 


porters in 


listen and 


waving 


” wrap EK M. Loga 
All aboard! Pullman cars take students 
to the other community in the exchange. 


talist, but the next time there is a strike 
in your region I']] understand why and 
study labor's aims.” 

No school is too large or too small 
for student exchange. North Haven 
Maine, was left a Pied Piper town when 
the entire high school and its faculty 
shipped off to Newton. Two 
later Newton doubled North 
High School's enrollment 

The high school student exchange 
Wyandotte, Michigan, began 
two vears before Newton. Now Brook 
line and Concord in Massachusetts have 
adopted the plan If 3,000 high schools 
would take their boys and girls outside 
walls make them true 
this could achieve a 
oneness scarcely dreamed of. Our inter 


weeks 
Haven 


spre ads 


classroom and 


travelers, nation 
national exchange can certainly be ex 
tended to other nations. 

What 
the questions we ask on the final eve 


ire the values? That is one of 


ning of each school exchange when 
pupils and their guests meet with par 
faculty, leaders 
Bombardment of ideas is rapid. One 
senses that each bov and girl is ready 


ents and community 


for more active com 
munity affairs. 


In organizing and carrving through 


participation in 


the exchange, workshop groups in the 
community who never otherwise meet 
come to know and appreciate one an 
Students learn to respect stu 
dents their Students 


parents, and faculty find that people 


other 
+ ] ] 
outside circies 
everywhere are pretty much alike in 
interests 


visit 


friendliness, warmth, and 
Thev learn to work together. By 
ing a coal mine or pulling in lobster 
pots they learn what never can be 
learned from books or audio visual aids 
They also learn the courtesies of travel 
and living in other 
Most important of all, student exchange 
is a lesson in what the world 
needs—friendly understanding and sym 


pathetic interest in other people’s lives 


people's homes 


most 








summer. Subjects to be included are travel 

ience, current affairs, aesthetics, and in 

Y q e dust By next autumn SO per cent of 
New Seripts Great Britain's population ‘will be within 
television range and a large number of 


Is “ WW a prepared to use classroon 


for H. 8. Producers 
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YSTEM 


This company is part of a nation- 








wide system of small loan com- 


panies—subsidiaries of Benefi- 
PLAN-BOOK too ean 
fied by the symbol above. 


This national network of offili- 





ated companies extends from 

coast to coast in the United Stotes 

and Canada. It offers you the 

@ Each semester's schedule, each day's activities you outline advantages of extensive re- 

in your plan-book. Work and time are arranged for efficiency in dispensing your sources plus the friendliness of 
classroom duties. This is your “occupational budget’—a sound, sensible program. local operation 

Such a well-ordered arrangement is bound to carry over from your professional into The philosophy of the more than 

your personal life. And that’s where we'd like to fit in. . 700 offices that form this system 

We know that your school hours themselves are long and your after-school hours full is: “A loan is beneficial only if 

But no matter how busy you are, if you re in need of extra money right now, there's it serves the best interests of the 

a reliable and convenient way to get a loan at Personal person who seeks it 

You see, Personal offers a special loan-by-mail service. You apply for the loan by mail, 


All the transactions are carried out at your convenience. 


look for this symbol—ond be 
even make the payments by mail : 
How would a fast, time-saving service like this fit into your private plan-book? 

Or perhaps you'd like to phone for a 1-visit loan. This is another of Personal 's quick and 


You phone first to apply for the loan; then you come in and get your money. 


sure your loan is . 








efhcient services 
Remember, a loan from Porsonal is available to you on your own merit as a teacher . . . 


we 
respect your honesty. Why not let us serve you—at your convenience / 
"THE COMPANY THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 


Write, phone, or visit us today. We're in your phone book. E 
FINANCE CO. 











How to Increase Student Reading 


Colorful pocket-size books attract stu- 
dent readers. Scholastic Book Service 
provides a single economical source of 
the best titles of leading paper-bound 
book publishers 


Over 180 titles at 25¢€ and 35¢—many different categories 
—most books on standard high school reading lists 


NOVELS HISTORICAL ROMANCES 
SHORT STORIES HUMOR 

BIOGRAPHY MYSTERIES 

CLASSICS SPORTS 

ADVENTURE ANIMAL STORIES 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 
POETRY AND VERSE YOUNGER READERS 


Discounts up to 30% available to schools on quantity 
orders. Mail coupon for table of discounts and list of 
more than 180 titles. 
* Gucky T0 BE 
A YANKEE 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICI 
351 Fourth A New York 10. N.Y 














SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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By RUTH FELL 
Harrison, Ohio 


‘alley 


The Gordon C. Greene begins her 843-mile inland cruise. 


Voyage 


Cruising Fun in Tennessee 


hundred of us a 


PEN arms of Southern hospitality 
( welcomed two 
warm June Saturday 
We had come from fat 
in 843-mile 


Te nnessee 


N ishy ille 
noon 
} 


ore 
and 
euIn cruise on the 
rivers 
zordon C 
weeks ot 


Knoxville! 


eene, Our course 
fun between Nashville 
not Na 


pal ice 


ind 


' 


I mayor 
Nashville 


Tennesse 
nissioner ptain of 


the « t} 


} } 


Hl 
i mand tally-hos 


Southern 


surrTreyVvs 


gy ind a wagonful of 
elles 

excellent 
| 


rump ina 


The boat s an 


Tit plano 


lrums. Augmet hestra often 
“ee 1] 
were wm could 


mes play 


ind the 


m Greene 


ordion Ww sing 
ntai 
iptain I 
WZ | g plano or Danyo 
\ 


SsHows 
IOV 


presented ur enter 
Inment 


ind w 


uter 


omftort 

in the 
k below 
d to 
Let 
line g i he handy 


Others hatted 


ind listene 


rders 


} ] } 1 
» friends \ cl n big paddle 
! 
eel that was 


Our first stop 
Dover made i possible Ol 
} 


evervone to attend church service 


D ock and Dam 


lenn 
1 Jater is 


Sunday 
Donelson State 


ning 


Park 


hospitality was at 


Monday evening, when 


The first 
Paducah, Ky 
the local chamber of 
tained all 
chicken dinner 
the ¢ 


stop 
commerce enter 


“sailors” with a barbecued 
ind a cocktail party at 
At Paris Landing we 

picnic in a 


And so it went 


mintry Club 
barbecue 


enjoved i scenic 


grove close to the river 


u fish fry with “hush puppies”; a pirate’s 
party; square dancing to the music of 


Wo dy 


part 
parties 


Herman's orchestra; swimming 


ham or roast beef dinners: a 
land cruise to the Smokies 
it Newfound Gap. It seemed that each 


local group trie d to outdo all the others 


ind a picnie 


it saps of delicious food, generous 
hospitality, and friendliness 
But the 


good 


} 


trip gave us more than just 
food. We 
ed States historv lessons with visits 
Donelson, Shiloh 
Mt. Signal, Mt 
also studied history 


of the TVA 


periment 


fun and reviewed ow 
Unit 

to the Hermitage, Ft 
Battleground, I wokout 
Chickamauga. We 
n-the-making in the stor 
Americas greatest ex 


We 


uinist 


saw the huge dams, insurance 


the destructive Hoods of fo 


We t} ] 


visited the power plants 
vhere the 


iv mer 


ears | 
made to 


We 


vesterday 


rushing waters are 
vork for the people of eight states 
aw eroded cotte ields of 
and 


} I r permanent pasture lands 
ecoming pe nanenet } ist ‘ 


lands re vived by nitrates an 
good timber 


We talked to 


pr ducing 


Your travel story 
may also win one of 
nine $25 prizes we 
offer. Enter your 
story before the 
deodline — Feb. 1} 


who, 15 were living 
hand to mouth 
comfortable 
} 


2) TP) | 
people 


from 


vears ago 
Now, in homes 
electric 


made by che ap 


power, hay in the barn, cattle on then 
money in the bank, they face the 
future confident outlook. We 
looked into future history, too, at Oak 
Ridge, the town the atom built 

The beautiful 
wide, and 


land 
with a 


river Was sometimes 


miles sometimes so narrow 
hat the singing birds and mooing cattle 
back yard. Many 
cranes were 


duck 


15 ducklings 


t 
t 


ned to be in ou 


1} \ } 
Diue herons, egrets, and 


een, and an occasional mother 
with a brood of 12 on 


swimming after her. 


Bingo was a regular morning diver 


whe n 
In the 
r two of 


lazzle a 


sion the boat was on the move. 
ifternoon, horse racing, or a table 
bridge, or “razzle 
special Gordon C 


game, kept us busy 


canasta 
( Greene 
Impromptu vet togethers in the cabin 
nightly affairs directed by the 
vostess, After 10:30 music and dancing 
idjourned to the 


lown on the lowest 


were 
rumpus room, way 
deck 
oung folks could have fun without dis 
| 


where the 
turbing the early sleepers 

risers liked to 
Carrier 


morning early 
+} 


Every 
for 1© Tennesseean Air 
beside the 
daily 
After pi king up the out-going mail, off 
it few. back to Nashville. 
Our last 


tound 


would drop down 
boat th th and 


mail paper 


New 


al un 


get together was at 


‘ , 
Gap, where we found an 
dance of 


stvle 


lelicious food served picnic 


chic ke n 


shrimp 


Heaped-up platters of 
tomatoes pickles celery 
salad, baked beans 
ind rve bread. A chef, all in 


tried slices of real Tennessee ham 


Otuto 


vhite 
h made huge, delicious sandwiches 

choice of drinks, and sweet Geor 
via watermelon! We'll never forget it 
Our trip to Klingman’s Dome had given 


us an appetite 


vhic 


as well as a magnificent 


view of the mystic haze over the moun 


tain tops. We all felt so good 


is it ne 


and yet 


ired time to sav good 


bve to fellow cruisers with whom we 


} 


had shared such wonderful experiences 


for two weeks 








A Power-Full Future — ~ 
Thanks to Coal! . -: 


More than a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 
Lighting the 


work of daily living, 


] } 
vear to generate the ation s electri power 


lights of great cities and lightening the 


4 
« 


Huge electric gen ¢ plants like this burn as much 


is 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 


better 


} 
a 


prepar d coal burned in the most modern plants 
eve lops 2 to 3 times tl e powe! that it did 30 years ago. 


One of the fastest growing needs in America today 
is the need for more electric power. To meet this de- 
mand, electric utilities have expanded more rapidly 
than any other industry in America. This has required 
more and more fuel—most of it coal. 

Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead to 
take the place long occupied by steel as coal’s leading 
customer 

There are sound reasons why electric utilities are 
relying so heavily m coal: Coal is America’s most 
abundant fuel—representing 92% of the nation’s fuel 
reserves. Coal is America’s most dependable fuel 
mined by a progressive highly-mechanized industry 
that can keep pace with the demand. Coal is America’s 


most economical fuel—bette1 preparation plus better 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


combustion equipment make it possible to get more 
energy per ton than ever before. 
Now, and for hundreds of years to come, coal will 


be the nation’s most abundant, economical, and de- 


pendable source of heat and power. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept.ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
KIT containing 


his packet 


Please send me your EDUCATIONAL 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal 
ncludes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
including the new illustrated booklet, 


and the latest U.S.A. 


distribution 
The Bituminous Coal Story 

Coal Map 

Name 

Street 


City 7one 


Positio 








Wanted from 
\\ 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S$ 


Shopping for Ideas 
What | Found at the English Council Meeting 


idvised that the useless course ma 
terials and methods and busy work he 
eliminated This calls for a new cum 
riculum i iu «| Wi 
it is the 

to brin 

ion, but 

students lo umot determine their 


urricuitim 


“Many teachers lose respect 


he« ilisne 
eV GO no NW | hey are trving 
continued Ther Is still 
ider the patched and out 
ind to build a new and 
a , , 
why ciurrictium 
NCTE presi 
f 


Hhcant ports 


ind shoul I 


ulum naker 
TSO.000 
d. He a nly a } stuclents 
, ’ 


net DOSSESS 


nhadimntimn 


Make 


New Curriculum 


LAP 


Arts tor Americar 


High School-€ ollege ( ooperation 
We | i he sti bie THEASS 
uvson of ¢ 

versit het re many stud 


1] } a 
colleg WW not have 


both have prob 

oviding challenging programs 
thigh abilits le making 
general educa 

iwson idded 

le clew 


ST 





I iclude Consumer Education in your teaching. It is of vital importance 

it we are to become a nation of intelligent consumers. Our Consumer Education 

Program booklet outlines all of HFC’s consumer education services. Send tor 

your free copy today. No obligation, of course. Watch our 1952 ads for 

our Money Management panel which will help you teach the achievements philosophy 
and techniques of good money management Anda happy new year from all ot us at HFC, 


Cordially, R as ae bs , 


Director of Consumer Education 


» 





E guip your students for better living with these 
practical guides to teaching money management 


” 


Money Management booklets. HFC’s Money Man 
gement booklets are the finest practical guides for teaching money 
management. They explain in easy step-by-step terms how to plan 
so that your money buys the things you want and 


| need 


spen 
most. Included in this series are Your Budget, Childrer Spending, 
Your Food Dollar, The Shelter Dollar, Yi hopping Dollar, Your 
Clothing Dollar, Your Health Dollar, The Recreation Dollar, and 


Home Furnishings. All are comprehensive booklets— well illustrated 


ing 


and charted. Send for your free copy of Consumer Education Program 


shown below), which lists all HFC service booklets 


Filmstrip lectures 
the Money Management 
prepatf ta They re 
week. Current title re 


mes er edinthe( 


Program planning. \: 
consumer ed ATION fF r 


resting col 





twil ve you helptul material for your teaching 


Budget counseling service. For help with per 
sonal budgeting problems, write to our “Budget Ad 
visor This service is confidential and there ts no charge 


or obDiigat 


Practical Guides for IMPORTANT ; 
Better Living FREE COPY! 


Household s Consumer 


Consumer Education Department (d¢7Seteiianenen nana 
EN Td 


craton 


Re cee ce ee ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es oe 











READABLE Science Books The Classroom Teacher 


for your 
4 1 - 
High School Library and Public We 


The Atom at Work 


JACOB SACKS, B ab- {Ff urs of profes wer understanding of the aims, poli 
: ; never known problems, and results of ou 
public 
mu know, Scholastic published 
vember a separate section ot 
f our weekly magazines, called 
ind o | Our American Schools.” The com 


' 
improve | ( nendation of this effort on out part has 


than ever | I ep, pervasive ni n unanimous. We know, then, that 
200 Miles Up uy i” " mi ror the future he public ition has net a real need 


svstems by imong students and that it is apprec! 


4 GORDON poomnag Office « 
‘ are x facts about } ' he schools iter y manv adults. ¢ onsequently 


accelerating 
nxietv and the motives and activities | | » teacher collect from the 


f vanous O nizations nch CONTE students who are willing to cooperate 


en or more copies of the section 


BOOKLIST (A n Library : nigh 2 2. Organize a small discussion group 

- se idults who are willing to read the 

time ection and meet at least once to dis 
' 


eae _— ' 
+ ul reanz hat the most ettec its contents and in plic ations. 
e s in e in ] lic relations” of anv school or school \ 


' | ’ 3. Ask each member of the group to 


+} 


: . . svster is | I 1 what U 1 
The Habits of Web-Weaving Spiders aoe ee ees eee nt : om : pass the publication on 
students think and say about. their 


WINIFRED DUNCAN. ! ging port o } 


to some other 


, idult in the community after the dis 
schools t is evident in their 
| 


K A i web- ay pid conduct ichievements as a result 
aff dir t r ) r 


tw cussion 
! } } 
Ste eshkanks' infiucene & know. too. Gl Such circles of enlightenment and 


the many excellent ways in = which 


, { te OV tl ( l x 
schoo’ administrations and professional nunity » pro ide that kind of ores 


the public to unde: tanding and support without which 
' . 5 
! 


Os Cannot succeed 


| | 
nfluence can do much in everv com 


ganizations assist 
stand the work of the schools 
But here I want to suggest a very 
practical and important plan by which “~~ 
The Private Life [ui aitrlaity’ ts’ Sicane 0) V, Ptewelelna her 


Vagazines can be di rectly helpful in ex tirman, Editorial Board 


of the Protozoa tending widels community a Scholastic Magazines 


Big oa ngpscin A Vv 





pple Understand, They Have Faith 


> pool—illus- of us work hool svstems where ° i great deal about 
since nder- public relations. Otten we g he idea that public relations is something 
done by the central office. It seems remote from the classroom 

Actually, public relations starts in the classroom. It is here that the pupils 


Boy’s Book of Snakes ind ultimately the parents—get their ideas about teachers, schools, and 


education 

A. MORRIS, *reparator 1 ° , } 
to ony M A... — N al hs st Each da i@ classroom teacher has a multitude of sata contacts 
H ‘ The true 


with pupils, parents, and others in all walks of life. We teachers must know 
tell o1 eal another what and how these people think. We must be sure Pes thev understand 


“it +} 


what the school is doing, how modern methods differ from those of the past, 


ind why schools are as they are 


otters of both eux S Our contacts with people must be improved. Public relations is essentially 
VIEW OF LITERATURE ; 
human relations. When the people understand, they have faith—and faith 


Colorful folder covering more complete selec- leads ultimately to those conditions where instruction is good, working con 


Se Sar See ee Fae Se rage litions are satisfactory, and the morale of the staff is high 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 Introduction to It Starts in the Classroom, Public Relations Handbook for Class- 
om Teachers published by the National School Public Relations Assn. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN 


Revolution in the South (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 
The effect of the Civil 
disrupt the plantation economy of the 
South War period the bulk 
f the ti rely 
upon chiefly cotton and 
tobacco, for a living. As late as 1920 
half of all Southern workers had 
jobs. The lethargy of the 
South 
lack of capital for investme 


War was to 


In the post 
population mtinued 


agriculture 


farm 

eCCOnOTHIC 
] } ) 

marked by low incomes 


it, and lack 


Was 


f large industries 
his discouraging picture has changed 
markedly 1929. Southern income 


has gone up 249 per cent compared 


since 


153 per cent for the rest of 
A number of factors were 


with only 
the country 
responsible for this sweeping change 
Some of the stimulus came from the 
present generation of young Southern 
I Some of the 


businessmen stimulus 
Deal labor laws which 


came trom New 
set minimum standards throughout the 
The TVA stimulated indus 
area reaching seven of the 


country 

trv in an 
eleven southern states. Increased pur 
chasing 
tracted northern 


southern capital 


of the population at 
well as 


power 


r ipital as 


As a consequence many of the rich 
natural South, long 
dormant, were developed. Factory pro 
duction has increased substantially. In 
dustries are encouraged by the friendly 
policies of local and state governments 
carrying on 


resources of the 


ind the relative ease of 
efficient and cooperative labor relations 
Agriculture diversified 
with much less emphasis on cotton and 


too, has been 


tobacco. Heavy rain which makes for 
age grow quickly has made_ possible 
the growth of a cattle industry in the 
South 

Although the average income in the 
South is still only two-thirds of the na 
tional level, the New South is bounding 
Better schools, better housing, 


factories reflect the 


forward 
ind new growing 
prosperity 
Aim 

lo correct misconceptions about the 
South arising from the traditional view 
of the land which has 
failed to keep abreast of developments 
in the rest of the nation 


section as a 


Assignment 

1. Indicate 
backwardness of 
Civil War. 

2. What factors help to explain the 
increased income of Southerners? 

3. “There is a continuing revolution 
in the South.” Explain 


brieHy reasons for the 
the South after the 


Discussion Questions 

1. After the Civil War, historians 
wrote about the “Old South.” Now thes 
write about the “New South.” What are 
the chief points of difference between 
the “old’ South? 

2. In which South would vou rather 
live? Why? 

3. It 
turer of 
tempted to build a factory in the South? 

4 Why re voung Southerners more 
likely to remain in the South today com 
pared with the South fifty vears ago? 


and ne w 


i northern manufac 


textiles wh might vou’ be 


you were 


Activities 

1. Pupils who live in the South can 
talk with their other adults 
about changes which have taken place 
and_ industry 


parents o1 
in southern agriculture 
during the past three decades. Reports 
to the class can provide the basis for 
improved understanding of the “New 
South.” 

2. Have pupils find an atlas or other 
reference materials will help 
them to fill in an outline map of the 
South with the agricultural and mineral 
resources of the South today. Empha 
size the need for an accurate key to 
help in interpreting the completed map 

3. Have students check their history 
textbooks to find out the extent to which 
the account of the New South given in 
the Senior Scholastic article appears in 
the text. A superior student can report 


on the comparison. 


whic h 


Libya (p. 13) 
Digest of the Article 


Libya became an independent nation 
December 24, 1951, on the recommen- 
dation of the U. N. General Assembly 
For the most part a dry and barren area 
in North Africa, it is two and a half 
times the size of Texas with a popula 
tion of about one million. The standard 
of living is extremely low, with most of 
the Moslem population dependent upon 
raising livestock and such crops as bar 
levy, wheat, dates, lemons, and tobacco 
There are virtually no modern transport 
tation facilities and 90 per cent of the 
people are illiterate 

Che history of the country 
marked by foreign conquests from an 
cient times to World War IU 
days, when it was a battleground for 
As a result of 
forced to 


has been 
recent 


Axis versus Allied forces. 
the Axis defeat, Italy was 
vield Libya as a colony 

U. N. technical advisers are aiding 
Libya. Additional aid has been fur 
nished by the United States, Britain, 
and France. The pro-Western orienta- 


THIS ISSUE 


tion of the new king, Idris I, is reflected 
in the presence on Libyan soil of a U.S 
Air Force French air strips, and 
British troops. Libya has strategic value 


in the Mediterranean area 


base 


Aims 

1) To consider the problems of a 
new nation; (2 to help students under 
stand the 


I ibva 


reasons for our interest in 


Assignment 

1. How do the people of Libva make 
a living? 

2. Indicate briefly the relationship ot 
Libya to the “great powers” from an- 
cient times to the beginning of World 
War II 

3. In what respects is Libya a back 
ward nation? 

1. Libya is of strategic importance 
to the Western world. Explain. How are 
the U. N. and the Western democracies 


aiding Libya? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If vou were an adviser to the new 
Libvan government, what recommenda- 
tions would you make for raising the 
standard of living in the country? 

2. Was the United Nations General 
Assembly wise in recommending inde- 
pendence for Libya? Defend your an 
swer, 

3. Why 


maintaining bases in Libya? 


are the Western democracies 


Activity 

Utilize the quiz questions on the map 
of Libya (map on page 13; quiz on 
page 20) for developing needed social 
studies skill in map interpretation 


Are We Losing the War of 
Words? (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 

The war of words and ideas in the 
cold war between Russia and the West 
ern democracies is being fought with 


such weapons as films, newspapers 
magazines, books, and radio. Our efforts 
to counter Soviet propaganda include 
distribution of documentary films, radio 
broadcasts, maintenance of libraries in 
many foreign countries, and inter 
change of students and teac hers 

Those who hold that we are losing 
the war of ideas contend that the lim 
radios in Russia and 
effectiveness of our 


ited number of 
Asia reduce the 
radio appeals; that our programs fre 
quently lack interest ior those under the 
Communist yoke and that their ap- 
proach is negative; that efforts to raise 
standards of living through our Point 














program are more effective than 
propaganda efforts 

who believe that \ ire win 
ideas hold that Soviet 
Voice of Ameri i 


indicate tl effectiveness 


Those 
ing the war of 


eHorts to lam ou 


roadcasts ell 


that Soviet efforts to answer the broad 

wre significant; that listeners in 

have been en 
} 


others have 
} 


shortages in 


Curtain countnes 


that 
esc Tt trial 
al t 


ft munpe nding 


ice of America int 


Four and the 


to \ rma 
ippe il to 
ment each other 


, | 
ents understand the im 


Weste 


| 
Vail ul 


rn democracies of 


icle is 


Assignment 
ment The cold 


, 
1 totalitari 


l Explain the state 


uo between democracy an 


nism is be ing W iged in the minds ind 
irts of men.” 
Describe the “big lie” 
Soviet Union 
How is the United 
soviet pi 
nt Four 


Wal 


campaign 


States ti 


pag inda efforts? 


ving 
program is more 
of words than the 


i. Do you agree? Ex 


Discussion Questions 
mu ever been influenced by 
heard about 
\ ou 
ind the Russian 
Ways »t checking 
ay be discussed | 
yur \ 


that 


un 
cre.) 


America 
} 


nce yt 
hold 


THIS il 


noney 1s 


Do 


eng, 
progr ims you 
il i iste? Explain 
$. What is the difference 


ind a positive approat h nm Our 


between a 
evative 
efforts te 
Iron ¢ 


5. Do you think 


influence opinion behind the 
examples 

that 
ind teac 
States will 


2 


urtain? Give 
idmitting for 
hers to the 

war of 


eign students 


United help in the 
winning the war of words? 


Detend your point of view 
Activities 
1. Have a: 
for the Voice of 
} ] , 


school s§ 


nnmittee prepare a script 
America in which high 


dramatize their hool 


in suggest deli 
life (¢ 


social 


school extra- 


, 
the 
icul vit tud 

curriculal IVITICS, a STLICHIES 


classro mn 


student council election 
et 


Radio 


1 
short-wave 


“experts 
broadcasts from for 


radio 


about 


eign countries and explain how 
programs are “jammed 


3. A student can investigate the pro- 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


January 23, 1952 
National Affairs Article: The Office 
of Alien Property—Why OAP is in the 
forerunner of OAP during World 
OAP how the 
charges that 


iwency and how 


news 
Wa E 


awwency 


duties of and 


functions have 
heen made against the 
have been answered 


Artic le rhe 


efforts being made to 


the ¢ harge s 
Foreign Affairs Euro 


Army—The 


i European army and how they 


pean 
forge 
nav lead to the 
European community united economi 
obstacles that may 


grander concept of a 


cally and politically 
stand in 
Forum 


European army 
Topic of the W eek: Should 
ie Lie Detector Be Used by the Fed 
eral Government to Test the Loyalty of 
Federal Emp! vees7—A 
liscussion both this 
involving the 

Constitution 


the wav of 


t} 


pro and con 


in which sides of 
controversial question 
Fifth Amendment to the 


Are explore d 


News Map of the World 
Scholastic’s 1952 News Map of the 
World will soon be distributed to teach 
for 
or whose orders are on a 
not al 


renewed vour class subscription 


ers renewing their orders the sec- 


ond semester 


} have 


school-ve ul MASTS It you 
ready 
for the second 


today. We 


the big. colorful wall map especially 


semester ple ase do so 


shall reserve your copy of 


designed for featuring significant news 


and making weekly revisions as the 
news changes 


cedures for obtaining permission to 


ibroad 


study 


 % 


Americ a's 


( lass can 


the 


artoonists In 
é forts to 


picture 
Wih Wal ot 
words 

i round-table discussion 


ind the War of Words.” 


5. Organize 
on “Point Four 


References 

Psychological Warfare, by Saul K. 
and Harold D Lasswell. For 
Assn (1951) 
a useful section on 


Padover 
eign Policy 
Also contains 


>= 
0. 


rhe 


62 pp.., 


Strategy of Soviet Propaganda.” 

Point 4 and the World Economy, by 
]. B. Condliffe and H. H. Hutcheson 
Another useful F.P.A. pamphlet (1950). 

America’s Weapons of Psychological 
Warfare, edited by Robert E. Sum- 
mers. H. W. Wilson Co 1951). 206 
pp. $1.75. This new volume in the Ret 
erence Shelf series describes the opera- 
information program and 
efforts. Bibliog 


tion of our 


evaluates individual 


1 
I iphy,. 


Meet Madame Pandit (p. 6) 


In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet the sister of Prime Minister Nehru 
of India, who is herself 
leader Although the 
wealthy Indian lawyer 
life to the cause of Indian independ- 
ence and suffered imprisonment during 
that struggle. In recent 
been active in the U. N 
her country’s ambassador to Russia and 
United States. She has left our 
to return to India in order to 
election to the 


i world-famous 
daughter of a 
she devoted her 


vears she has 


and has been 


to the 
country 
try tor Indian parlia 
ment 
Discussion Questions 

1. What did Madame Pandit 


when she said Phe work of inte rpret 


mean 


ing America to India is as important as 
interpreting India to America”? 

2. What incidents in her life prove 
that Madame Pandit has the courage of 
} 


ler convictions? 


> 


3. How can 


Madame Pandit help to 


improve relations between India and 


the United States? 


Activity 

The class can suggest the names of 
women who have been leaders in the 
past or present. These can become the 
brief The _ better 
contributions can be edited by a com- 
collective 


subjects of papers. 
mittee and presented as a 
biography 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
South: A. a-3; b-2; 


d-3; e-2; f-3; 


l. The 
B. a-l; 
i-4; j-l 

II. Map Interpretation: 1-northwest; 2 
southeast; 3-650 miles; 4-roads; 5-no 

Ill. War of Words: A. 1-propaganda 

America; 3-Department of 


2-Voice of 
State. B. 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 5-A; 6-F. 


Neu 
b-4; c-4 


d-4 
h-3 


c-1; 
g-4; 





Tools for Teachers 


European Army 


Jan. 23 in Senior Scholastic 
Articles: 
Europe's Defense: A Year Behind,” 
U. S. News and World Report, Dec 
14. 1951. “Case of Faltering.” Time, 
Dec 17, 1951 “Eisenhower, Europe 
ind Hope,” by W. D. Patterson, Satur- 
day Review of Literature, Nov. 17, 
1951 NATO Small, Quick, 
Defensive. Week, Nov 19. 
1951 ‘European Army,” Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov. 1951. “Europe Moves 
Slowly Toward Unity,” by H. Callen 
der, N. Magazine, Sept. 23, 
1951. “Federation: Under the Rain- 
bow,” Time, Dec. 24, 1951. 


Army 


Business 


Times 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 17-T 
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gets the picture: 
‘liar yellow box. 


Get your free copy of 


“It’s a Snap” 


Kodak's famous book designed for 
High School and College people. 
Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 
807, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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with ROYA 


— The easiest-writing 
portable ever built! 


“Magic” Margin—the great- 
est typewriter improvement 
in years. Sets left and right 
margins automatically. Only 
Royal has it 


“Touch Control” lets you tailor 
the touch to your requirements 
Makes writing easier, faster, 
more comfortable. Remember: 
surveys show marks go up when 
work is typed. 


See your local Royal Portable 
dealer today! Terms as low as 
$1.25 a week. Ask about trade-in 
allowances. Royals come in two 
colors, grey or Royal tan! 


Speed-King Keyboard frees 
your mind to think! Your fin- 
gers move rabbit-quick. Royal 
is the holder of the World’s 
Portable Speed Champion- 


High-Speed Key Action 
knocks out work! Those Finger- 
Flow Keys of non-glare plastic 
ease your fingers through re- 
ports, problems, projects, help 
cut down typing errors. 


More ‘big machine’ features 
than any other portable! 
e Built-in quiet 
e Rapid Ribbon Changer 
e “Office Typewriter” Controls 
e Long Writing line—a full 9 inches 
e Picture Window writing line visibility 
e Automatic Paper Lock with scale 


Truly, the standard typewriter in portable size 


CYAL _ World’s No. 1 Portable 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Roya! Typewruer Company, Inc. 


“Magic” and * 








QUESTION: Who planted the first fruit in 


America? 


ANSWER: Spanish missionaries, who settled in 
California in the 18th century, planted the first 
fruit—grapes. The vines produced abundant crops 
in summer, but fruit was needed for the winter 
diet, too. So the missionaries dried the surplus 
grapes in the sun to produce raisins, which are so 
rich in iron and natural fruit sugars. 





QUESTION: Why is an “energy” breakfast so 
important? 


ANSWER: It gives you a tug of energy just 
nn when you need it most—in the morning. And it 
QUESTION: How old is the sport of TugO’ War? will “keep pulling” for you all day! Skipping 

? F breakfast, or skimping on it, can drag you back. 





ANSWER: Tug O' War goes way back to the days So eat an “energy” breakfast every day: bread 
of the Greeks, but it wasn’t a sport then. It was and butter (or fortified margarine), cereal*, milk, 
devised as a means of developing the upper body and fruit or fruit juice. 

muscles of the soldiers, so that they would be bet- 
ter able to pull army wagons. Too bad these Greek 


soldiers didn't know about “energy” breakfasts! 





.. for instance, 
Post's swell 
fruit ’n cereal 
treat, Raisin Bran. 


Products of General Foods 


Ary A\l The Famous POST cerea® 


Post Tocsties Post's Raisin Brar Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 
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. «+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


hes \ 
Jes. SAY WHAT ~~ 
* YOU PLEASE 


mal 


Drafting Blood Donors 
Dear Editor 
In vour De 5 issue there 


deatbiiac 


was 
writ- 


a letter on g blood donors 
ten by Miss Mable Lou Gardner. I 
like to know if sh has anv 
relatives in Korea. If she has 
t feel ditterently. In this letter 
} “loyal Ameri- 

| 


100 per I mn th yut the ire 
quite ¢ nough * ; 


If the bo 


would 
f 


riends o1 


over there and give their lives for us 
at home, I think we should be good 
enough to give them some of our blood. 
If we don’t give our blood, what else is 
there left to do but draft some of the 
so-called “loval Americans” to give one 
little pint of blood? I have a brother 
over in Korea and I believe he would 
back me up in this statement 


Fred B. 


Kokomo (Indiana) High School 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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Dear Editor: 

In my opinion blood donors should 
be drafted in time of national emer- 
gency. If the men on the battlefront 
can give their blood and lives to keep 
our country safe, why can’t the people 
on the homefront give their blood to 
save the lives of these men? 

A lot of people in the United States 
do not realize how blood is taken, do 
not realize that there is no harm to it 
A lot of them are afraid to give blood 
Why isn’t more information given in 
magazines on giving blood? This would 
give the people a chance to see there 
is no harm in it. 

But I do say_definitely—Draft blood 
donors. The bovs on the battlefront need 
this blood 

Pat Mitchell 
Ce orgetoun Ill High Sc hool 


Oct. 31 Forum Topic of the 
Week, “Should Blood Donors Be Draft 
ed in Time of National 
explained how blood is 
Red Cross and why there is no dange: 
for most pe giving blood. You 

friends or 


(The 


Emergency?’ 


taken by the 
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neighbors who you think would be in 
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The Sea, Ships, and Sailors 


By Ann Yavorsky, Donora (Pa.) Senior High School 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowiedge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 


related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 


th y 
thin 


(abbr.) 


itional langu ige 


must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on seporate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
criginal and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Madame Pandit 


india’s Ambassador to the U. S. 
Fights for ‘‘the American Way”’ 


igo the ambassador of a nation of 300,000,- 
about twicé as many as there are in the 
left Washington to return home and run for 
Newspapers did not give her departure much 
the time, but the decision of this one person 
i great effect upon world affairs 
is what the ambassador said just before leaving 
work of interpreting America to India is as impor- 


nterpreting India to America. | am leaving America 


genuine regret. Part of my heart will remain 


vith feelings ot 
is though I am leaving home as well as re 
g home 


weaker was, of course, Mme. Vijaya Lakshrni Pandit 
er sent to Washington by a for 


| 
nan umbassador eV 
m. She has given up a job most diplomats would 
crowning point of their careers in order to try tor 


the Indian parliament this month. Her life has 


ited to her country and its people 


Americans believe that this delicate, silver-haired 
i better grasp of international relations than her 

Minister Nehru, or Sir Benegal Rau, head 

‘ i lelegation to the United Nations. They hope that 
her return to New Delhi, her capital city, will mean closer 
friendship and better understanding between India and the 


United States 


Brought Up in a Pro-British Household 

is born August 18, 1900, in the city of Allahabad 
Her father, Motilal Nehru, was a rich 

India was a possession of Great Britain 


vanges River 
famous lawyer 

then. Mme. Pandit recalls today that she was “brought up 

by a British governess in a pro-British household.” Her beau 

tiful way of speaking, both publicly and in private conversa- 
tion, shows the influences that shaped her early life 

After World War I, however, the atmosphere in the Nehru 

home changed. Few of the reforms promised by the British 


were carried out. Instead, harsh laws were passed by the 


British that made life for Indians less happy than ever 


Mme. Pandit’s father became one of the early leaders in 
| 


wr his country’s independence 
His daught nd son present Prime Minister) joined 
’ 


' } 
young lady 


him in that t t tl time that the 
met Dr 


were marth 


Ranjit crusader for freedom. They 
1 the fight together. TI 
ilso had three daughters n red 4 indralekha, Na 

2 


d Rit The first 1 yraduat t Wellesk 


ey 


NS tees en, ere 


\ Wor 


Madame Pandit (right) with her youngest daughter, Rita. 


ising stern measures to break 
Mme. Pandit 


CIV il disobedic nce. 


1931 the British wer 
growing independence 
spent that year in prison at Lucknow for 
Her tather died during that time 
spent in jail. Her brother, her husband, and her children 
were also imprisoned. Dr 1944 in 
New Delhi at the age of fifty 

Mme. Pandit was elected to the municipal board of her 
Allahabad, in 1935 ind to the 
Assembly of the United Provinces of India two years later 


up the movement 


as a result of long periods 


Pandit died early in 


native city Legislative 
She was jailed again in 1941 for six months, and in 1942 

for eleven months, but she never quit the movement begun 

by her father and other Indian leaders 

World War I finally 


this remarkable woman was a natural 


When, after India became an 
independent country 

to hold high posts in the 
ittended the conference in San Francisco out ‘of which grew 
the United Nations. Then she was named chief 


lelegate to that or 


choice government. In 1945 she 


Indian 


unzation 


“| Am Used to Fighting for What | Believe” 
Those who attended early U. N 


well. She was always calm. She never raised her vaice in 


meetings remember her 
But her words were clear as a bell to every listener 


anger 


ind so were her thoughts. Reporters who covered those 


meetings used to remark that this was one speaker whom 
they always understood 

In 1947 she was appointed her country’s ambassador to 
the Soviet Union. She returned to the United States as 
imbassador to Washington in May of 1949 

Having fought for her own people for so long, Mme 
Pandit is not only willing but eager to go on fighting for 
any cause that seems important. Right now she _ thinks 
the most important thing she can do is help make this 
country and her own understand each other better. 

Mine is to be a personal attack on the miseonceptions 
both our countries have about each other,” she said in ex 
plaining her reasons for leaving Washington. “I intend to 
speak out to my government about the real good will 
rica holds for India. Remember, I am a seasoned cam 
igner. | am used to fighting for what | believe is right 
Perfectly groomed, always poised in any company, Mm« 
dit is no “stuffed shirt.” She likes to remember the San 
called her “Honey 


She may be the best ambassador of “the 


Francisco taxi driver who 
American was 


to leave our shores in a long time RatepH CHAPMAN 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


The Invisible Front... 
Where Words Are Weapons 


A pro and con discussion: 
Are We Losing the War of Words? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 
The cold wa t ¢ lemocracy 


being waged largely on an “invisible fi 
and hearts of men 
This is known as psvc rical (or propaganda) wat s + Drei ' 
The “munitions” in this struggle are words, ideas, and These Crusade for Freedom balloons are being re- 
The “y por e news rs, magazines, books, leased near Czech border. At 30,000 feet they 
explode, shower messages behind Iron Curtain. 


rare , rag 


pictures 
novies, and radio 

Many observer i t if the democracies 
win this battle for men’s minds, a Third World War we 
be prevented iwents 
Only a few weeks ago, Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Sec ) in the world 


retary of State for Public Affairs, told a radio audience that hat is t nmunist propaganda line? It is mainly a 


+ ! H 
party members, and fellow-travelers—in nearly every 


“If we don’t convince people on both sides of the “hate eric lrive. The United States is paintéd as cor 


Curtain of the justice and the promise of our cause, we a1 ruj inti-d ratic, imperialistic, and “war-mongering.’ 


likely to find ourselves in a real shooting war n tl ier hand, Soviet Russia is pictured as democratic 


That’s how high the stakes 
on our winning or losing the batt! words ra lons the United States did nothing to counter 

Psychological warfare is nothing new. As far b h . x Lie” campaign. Then in 1948, Con 
2,500 years ago it was employed by the Persian general ress enact ubli 5 402, the so-called Smith-Mundt 
Xerxes. He scared the daylights out of the Greek warriors ct he purpose of the Act is “to promote a better under 
by circulating rumors that when the Persians shot their standing of the United States in other countries, and to 
arrows, they shut out the light of the sun rease mutual understanding between the people of the 

Hannibal, the general of Carthage’s armies, used rumor United States and the people of other countries.” 
mongering to frighten his Roman enemies. He planted 


rumors about possessing “a secret weapon which could not America’s “Campaign of Truth’ 





be stopped, and could not even ye pierced!” Too late did Under the terms of this Act, two special agencies were 
the Romans discover that Hannibal's “secret weapon” was formed—Office of Educational Exchange (OEX) and Office 
a herd of armored ele ph ints ot International Information (OII) 

_And so on through t = Prior to World War II, the Our Educational Exchange program is the largest under 
Nazis spoke of pe =" hile actually pr is for the ne taking of its kind ever carried out by any nation. U. S. Gov 
— of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, France, the Low ernment grants enable foreign teachers, scientists, journalists, 
Countries. community leaders to come here and study first-hand our 

‘ American way of life. There are now about 6,000 such per- 
Soviet “Hate America’ Campaign . sons visiting this country, more than a third of them non 
Today, the Soviet government also preaches peat e,” but Europeans 

it blocks efforts bring about real peace and security in In addition, there are at present about 30,000 foreign 
the world. The Soviet rulers are old hands at the game of students studying at some 800 American universities and 
propaganda warfare. Within their own country they have Ileges. Only a small fraction of them come at the expense 
perfected the mechanics of controlling thought. All channels t the U. S. Government; the rest are financed by private 
of communication—books, newspapers, movies, theatres American organizations. There are also—in reverse—about 

radio, schools—are owned, screened, and controlled by the 16,000 American students studying abroad 
Soviet government The Office of International Information consists of three 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are being spent by the divisions—film, press, and radio. Every year about 250 
Soviet rulers for propaganda in foreign lands. They are American documentary films in 29 different languages are 


aided in this effort by Communist “fifth columns’—paid shown to more than 100,000,000 people in 90 countries 
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Ki Soo Ho, who was voted Korea’s most 
popular radio announcer in 1948 and 
1949, conducts programs beamed to Ko- 
rean listeners over the Voice of America 


libraries 

readers ear 
permitted in the Soviet-dominated countries.) 
er of periodicals in various languages 


y the Ol! 


i world-wide net 


iily some 80 programs with a total 


lay 


60 


countries 


No 


h year 


in our propagand: nunist slander 


America 
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clock, the Voice of i iom a 


of America radio ships 


i0OusInNg a powertu 


Voice broadcasts 


a whole, there are 530 persons per radio 
set 

current cold war, Asia is a 
The 


} 
nationalist upheavals. It is 


In the 
crucial ar@€a 


and 


continent is torn by 
SO ial 
get our 


across to masses 


vitally important for us to mes 
Sage in 


the Asi But 
how can we reach them when hundreds 
of millions of Asians have no access to 


radio receivers 

The situation is not much better in 
Soviet And § 
is the principal target of campaign 
f truth. Whereas there are 96,000,000 
radio sets in the United States 
mulation of 155,000,000), there 
all of 


4,000,000 sets in 
ne irly 


Russia itself viet Russia 


mur 


with a 
0} 
yarely 
U.S.S.R with 
200,000,000 
What's mor he ople vho own 
the 4.000.000 
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iet Russia are 
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official 
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party 
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in the 


ipt to be influenced 


message 


2. The content of our propaganda is 
ineffective. It lacks punch and conviction. 
it disregards the basic interests and the 
characteristics of the foreign 
it addresses itself 


national 
audiences to which 


Let 


we apon 


1 
take 7 le 


America 
the 


i propag inda 
What 


rest of th 


us 
the 

Voice ) 
It not onl 


10 per 


does the e 


world? spe aks but sings 
Fulls cent of its program con 
of musik 

ill very 


But 


This 1S 
te,taing 


Goodmar 
What 


Soviet slavery 


that 
nece ssarily 


Voice 


1 
the issumes 


In the words of 


1, intensified 


gainst the propaganda of 
} 


“as? Are we on the 


making any headway? Or, 


into target countries from points close to their own borders. 
In addition, programs are now beamed behind the Iron 
Curtain by Radio Free Europe, a private organization sup- 
ported by private contributions 
Such then is America’s “campaign of truth” against Com 


President Truman, “We 


must pool our efforts with those of the other free peoples in 


the 


slavery. We must make 


program to promote cause of 


yurselves heard round the world in a great campaign of 


host o quest How are we doing in 
right track? Are we 


Are We Losing the W ar of Words? 


1oOns 


of interest to foreigners. This is a great 
mistake 
Che 


production or 


7] 
automobile 


of American 
book publishing may 
to but it 
little interest to the peasant in Burma 
Similarly, descriptions of our 
kitchens ] 


assorted 
ibor-saving gadgets arouse in the Rus 


story 


sound exciting us, is of very 


or Tran 
gleaming with their 
la] 

ian or even Western European listen 
ther disbe lief or envy 
much of our propa 
We have hee n h iy 
against, and not 
It is 


not sufficient for us to declare ourselves 


Then again, too 


gan la is me gative 


ng on what we are 


nearly enough on what we are for 


igainst communism, against dictator 


ship, against the police state. We must 
ilso exp] iin—dramatically and interest 
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ideals we ind. show 
Ww very day | 
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American way of 


these ure 
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3. Propaganda is not enough. You 
can't “make friends and influence peo- 
ple’ merely by words. You must prove 
it by deeds. 


It isnt what 


carries the 


we say but what 


nost weight 


Point Four program of economic 


issisti underdeve oped areas 
' | 


program 1s done 


than 


limited ; i ias 
more ft cause of democracy 


millions vords of propaganda 


starving 


) democracy to a 
Ole to sav exactly nothing to him 
He knows, as former 
Maury Maverick put it, that “vou can 
fill the i 


Congressman 


baby’s bottle with liberty 
making allies of the 
Asia 


our te 


i 
The best way of 


, ! 
poor struggling masses in and 
t with them 


} 
O Sijare 


logical know-how,” ind thereby 
61 
p them 1 their standard of living 


Where there 
e threat of 
t Dr. Ahm 


gate to the United 


is poverty, there 
In the 
| Bokhari, Pakistan’s Dele 
Nations, “A man 


) indwit hes instead of 


communism words 


" 1 
4 choose 


four 
four freedoms if he is hungry.’ 

We are spe nding about $110,000,000 
a year on propaganda overseas. This 
money could be used more effectively if 
spent on the Point Four program 





Depar 


These members of the Voice of America’s Russian staff wait for a 


cue to go “on the air,” 


NO! 
1. We are reaching the people behind 


the tron Curtain. Our propaganda is 
effective. And the Soviet rulers know it. 


The men in the Kremlin are worried 
by America’s campaign of truth. The 
proof lies in the fact that the Soviet 
government is using more transmitters 
to jam the Voice of America program 
These Soviet 
transmitters, by interfering 
noises, try to make our broadcasts unin- 
telligible. 

Despite the vast sums of money spent 
by the Soviets on jamming, about 25 
per cent of our program can be heard in 
Moscow and nearly 80 per cent of it 
can be heard in the Russian provinces. 
fechnical improvements will soon make 
it possible to cut through the 
and enable the Voice to reach virtually 


than we use to send it 


sending 


jamming 


every set in Russia. 

It is estimated through evidence col 
lected by the U. S. Embassy in Moscow 
that the Voice of America program has 
a regular listening audience, in Soviet 
Russia of at least 10,000,000 people. 

Another effectiveness is 
the increasing number of answers and 
rebuttals to Voice broadcasts found in 
the Soviet-controlled radio 
If the Voice were not listened to in 
Russia, there would not be this constant 
stream of attacks upon it 

A Russian who recently escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain wrote to the 
Voice of America: “Your Russian broad- 
casts undermine the Soviet regime and 
completely nullify the Communist prop- 
aganda behind the Iron Curtain. Your 
broadcasts are a weapon more powerful 
than the atom bomb.” 

There are severe 
anyone ‘vithin the Soviet orbit caught 


sign of its 


press and 


punishments for 


with their message of freedom and of hope. 


listening to the Voice of America broad 
casts. In Shanghai, Red China, the 
penalty is “immediate execution.” And 
in Soviet-controlled Hungary, a man 
was reported sentenced to death for 
hiding arms and listening “to the 
United States imperialistic radio which 


incites to war 


2. The campaign of truth is paying off. 
We are getting results. 


The U. S. is spending on all its in- 
formation services overseas only about 
$110,000,000 a This is less than 
the cost of a single atomic bomb 

The Soviet government, on the other 
hand, is spending between one and two 
billion dollars a year on its propaganda 
activities. 

Even with its comparatively 
budget, the Voice of America is getting 
tremendous results. This vear it is re- 
ceiving on the average more than 30,- 
000 letters a month foreign 
listeners—a three-fold increase over last 


vear. 


small 


from its 


vear 

Here are some concrete examples of 
how our message is getting through the 
Iron Curtain. In a broadcast 
beamed to Hungary, the Voice of 
America reported an approaching short- 
age of matches. As a result, there was 
an immediate “run” on the stores. The 
sales in one shop in Budapest rose from 
30 boxes of matches a day to more than 
1,300. 

When the Soviet Mme. 
Oksana Kasenkina, jumped from a win- 
dow of the Soviet consulate in New 
York about two years ago, the Voice 
flashed the news to Moscow. It 
known all over Russia before the Soviet 
press even acknowledged that the event 
had occurred 

Last year, 12 Polish sailors locked up 
the officers of their weeper and 


recent 


teacher, 


was 


rrpinic 


9 


sought freedom in Sweden from com- 
munism. They declared that American 
and British radio broadcasts inspired 
them to do this. 
Cal * 
[There have been many spectacular 


escapes from the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain during the past year—es- 
capes by plane, truck, foot, the famed 
“freedom train,” recently 
when a group dug its way out of a 
uranium mine in Czechoslovakia. 
Soviet escapees arrive in Western 
Europe by the hundreds each month. It 
was the Voice of America, most of them 
say, that gave them courage to risk their 
lives and flee from Soviet bondage 


and most 


3. We are on the right track. We are 
winning the war of words. 


True, the Point Four program is im 
portant in gaining allies for our cause 
But so is the campaign of truth. The 
answer is not one at the expense of the 
other, but both—increased technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries and the 
educational program of telling the story 
of America to the rest of the world 

There is undoubtedly room for im 
provement, and we are constantly striv 
ing to improve. But interviews with re 
cent escapees show that we are hitting 
the target 

Here are just two of the many letters 
received by the Voice of America: 

A womanan Czechoslovakia: “In this 
itmosphere of oppression, the only mo 
ment of hope occurs when we hear the 
Voice of America. Your voice comes to 
fiery hell like greetings from a 
civilized world. . . . We can live our 
terrible life behind the Iron Curtain and 
keep on living only if you, on the other 
side of the ocean, continue to feed us 
with the strength of everlasting hone.” 

In liberated Seoul, after months of 
Communist occupation, a Korean lis 
tener: “During those weary and dis- 
tressing days of my dug-out life, the 
only hope and comfort have been my 
listening to your broadcast over the 
Voice of America. . . . I knew then we 
would win. Please keep on sending us 
your messages of hope, strength, en- 
couragement, and inspiration. We need 
them. .. .” 

Are we losing the war of 
That’s “absurd,” says Assistant Secre 
tary of State Edward W. Barrett. “Let’s 
remember that the Communists, who 
put on the greatest propaganda effort 
the world has ever seen in their own 
satellite states, have failed dismally at 
it. The vast majority of the people of 
the satellites are with us, and not with 
the Kremlin today. The Communist 
party has lost strength in every country 
in Western Europe during the last four 
years. . The spirit of resistance, of 
spunk and determination, is increasing- 
ly evident in Europe.” 
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It took 268 man-hours of labor to pro- 
duce one bale of cotton picked by hand 


Today the pulse of the South throbs with new industries, 


mechanized agriculture, and a great challenge 
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tures of the South in the mind’s eye 
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igo there were two pic 


Americans 
picture of magnolia 
ind crinoline skirts and easy 
plantation life—the South of legend 
The other was a picture which showed 
the South as the poorest and most back 
irea of the United States, a land 
of unpainted shacks undernour 
ished children, of made 
flour sacks, of dirt and decay 
Both those pictures are false, because 
both of them are rapid] 
today. The South is in 
revolution, an economic 


which is cl at the fastest rate 


most 
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tion’s commercial forest area, 40 per 
cent of the phosphate rock, 100 per 
cent of the sulphur, and 100 per cent 
of the bauxite, which is used in making 
aluminum 

In addition the South long 
coastline, several important harbors, and 
three-fifths of the country’s navigable 
waterways. There is ample rainfall for 
iverage of than 40 
The climate is warm and 


the growing season as long 


has a 


crops an more 
inches a year 
mild, with 
as nine months in some areas 

Many authorities believe that the 
natural advantages of the South were 

its undoing. The ample rain 


Im a Way 


ind long, warm growing seasons made 


cotton and tobacco, 


turned quit kly_ into 


it easy o 


hic h could he 


grow 
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cash, Cotton and tobacco needed many 
workers for hoeing and weeding and 
picking, and slaves were brought in for 
those jobs 

l p North where the climate and the 


| ind 


to the hard work of building industries 


were not so favorable, men took 
to help them make a living. Immigrants 
with fresh ideas came in. But the South 

they 
immi- 


erners needed no industries, 


thought, and no: hard-working 
They relaxed on their planta- 
ions while tilled the cotton and 


| When 


pmaccea 
cash for investments the 


grants 
slaves 
Was any extra 
plantation 
, 

wwners spent it not on machinery, like 


the Northerners, but 


Why the South Lagged Behind 


The Civil War at one stroke de 
at wav of life. The slaves 

ind plantation owners lost 

money thev had invested in 
Between 1860, when the Civil 

be gan ind ISTO average 


if Southerners was cut by two 


to there 


on slaves 


the 


gan a period of stagna 
tion and decay that lasted until the 
1920s. As late as 1929 the average 
Southerner had less than half the an 
l income of the average Northerner 
These were the reasons for the back 


ird state of the South 


The n he 


and 


When « 
take 


nothing back. 
catton and to- 


(1) Agriculture. otton 


tobacco grow, they nourishment 


# the soil and 
nlike grass ind 


bacco cannot hold down the eight or 


put 


trees 


out 


ten inches of rich topsoil that covers the 
ground. By planting cotton or tobacco 
after year the 
South lost a quarter of all its good soil 


n the same land vear 


Farmers found that their land grew less 





and less-cotton every year, but they 


didn’t plant something else 


(2) Social Custom. After the Civil 
War the South liked to talk about its 
former glory and maintain its social 
patterns. It kept out new ideas and re 
sented outside In the 
North there was a tradition of educa 
tion for all, but in the South only rich 


sons schooling 


suggestions 


men's generally got 
The re 
tists and doctors 

What's more, a large part of the pop 
ulation, the Negroes, had been held in 
slavery and sO Was back 
ward. Before 1930 the percentage of 
illiterates persons who cannot read and 
was twice as high in the South as 
in the rest of the country. In World 
War II the South had a far higher rate 
draft rejections for poor health than 
the rest of the country 


were fewer teachers and scien 


even more 


write 


(3) Industry. As late as 1920 half of 
1! Southern workers had farm 
while in the rest of the United States 
nly one worker in eight was on a farm 
Between the Civil War and 1920 the 
South, with “more than 20 per cent of 
U. S. population, had less than 10 per 
And some of the 


jobs 


industry 
had the 


worst working conditions in the 


ent of its 


factories lowest wages and 
coun 


try 


(4) Capital. To dig mines and build 
factories you need money—capital. Cap 
ital is most often supplied by banks and 
life insurance companies and other in- 
stitutions which invest people's savings 
in the South 


virtually 


But incomes were so low 
that there were few 
no banks and insurance « ompanies, and 
no capital. As a result the South could 
not develop its fine resources, and it 
had to buy what it needed 
from Northern factories and mines 

4 famous Southern editor, Henry 
Grady of the Atlanta Constitution, in 
1899 described a Southern funeral this 
“The V 
to make his grave, and vet a 
they 


savings 


most of 


cut through solid marble 
little 
was 


Way 


tombstone put above him 


from Vermont. They buried him in the 
heart of a pine forest, and yet the pine 
coffin was imported from Cincinnati 
. . . The South didn’t furnish a thing 
for that funeral but the corpse.” 


Why the South Has Changed 


The easiest way to show how much 
the South has changed for the better in 
the last two decades is bv a single sta 
tistic 

Since 1929 Southern 
gone up 249 per cent, compared to only 
153 per cent for the rest of the country 

How and why did this change take 
place? Many intermingled factors were 
involved, but they can be grouped into 
three broad areas: Government, agri- 
culture, and industry 

Many economists think the first great 
spur to the revolution in the South came 
from the New Deal administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
Government helped in many ways. It 
fixed maximum 
hours for workers in That 
made the South come same 
minimum standards as the rest of the 


income has 


Federal 
minimum pay and 
industry 
up to the 


country 

At first Southern 
they could not afford to pay the mini 
mums. But they did pay, and in the 
end, economists say, the whole South 
benefited. The reason is that with thei: 
higher pay the workers could buy more 


} 1 
industrialists said 


things. Southern companies could sell 


more, too, and so the higher wages 
gradually 
benefit. 

The New Deal 
labor laws—especially the Wagner Act 
of 1935—which 
unions to grow. The South had an un 
friendly feeling and 
some employers and local officials did 
their best to frighten labor organizers 
away and keep unions out. To this day 
the South has far fewer union members 
than any other area of the country 
Nevertheless, the “helped the 
South. Southern prove to 
their employees that they didn’t need 


spread out for everyone's 


also brought new 


made it easier for 


toward unions 


unions 
owners, to 


11 


unions, increased wages on their own 
And again the higher pay helped every 
one in the South. 

The Federal Government also helped 
the South directly with money. Under 
laws passed in New Deal days, Wash 
ington assists the various states in tak 
ing care of the aged and needy. Because 
the Southern states are on the whole 
poorer, they get more help from the 
Federal Government. For example, one 
expert figured that in 1948 the South 
paid 18 per cent of Federal taxes and 
got back 25 per cent of all Federal 
expenditures. 

Federal money has also provided 
capital which the South has needed so 
desperately. The single greatest exam 
ple is the Tennessee Valley Authority 
The Federal Government built dams 
and spent hundreds of millions of dol 
lars, which no companies or even state 
governments around the Tennessee Val 
le \ could ifford 

Now the whole 
VA sells cheap electricity to 
clear for 
Valle . 


strides 


benefits The 
homes 


irea 
end to industries. Rivers are 
transportation The 
has made great economic 
TVA, the Federal Gov 
millifms building war 
plants in the South during World 
War II. Those plants employed thou 
sands and paid salaries which helped 
the South. Now there are many new 
defense plants, including the great fac 
research on the hydrogen 
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irea 
Besides the 


ernment spent 


tories for 
bomb at Ellenton 


King Cotton Dethroned 


Agriculture’s main contribution to 
the changing South has been the de 
cline of King Cotton, as the crop used 
to be called because it so dominated 
the area. In 1929, 40 per cent of all 
crop acreage in the South was planted 
to cotton. Today the figure is only 22 
per cent—still high, but a remarkable 
drop 

Much of the nation’s cotton-growing 
has moved west, to Texas, Arizona, and 


California. In the South ftself many 
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the suddenly 


new market. Rather than ship their prod- 
ucts from far away, many companies 
decided they would make more mone\ 
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middle of the new market 


has excellent 
industries 


Materials. The South 
natural resources for 
and it has a lot of cheap land for fac- 
tory sites. Many firms which wanted to 
expand in recent years found that in 
the South they could build a better fac- 
tory, on and expensive 


land, and nearer a good supply of raw 


many 


less crowded 


materials 


Labor. Wages are generally lower in 
South than for similar jobs in the 
1, but almost all experts agree that 
is not this difference 
tracted What 
npanies is a large supply of la 
id the fact that workers generally are 
eager than in the North. They 


seem to like their work better perhaps 
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The Future Is Bright 
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Ancient Libya, one of the oldest countries in the 


world, becomes the newest independent nation 


Nations pt 


{ iol 
Parade welcomed the king-to-be when he arrived in Trip- 
oli at time national assembly met to draft a constitution. 


NTO this turbulent, strife-torn world 
a new nation was born—the United 
Kingdom of Libya. It saw its first 


light of day on Christmas. The 
nation was not born with a silver spoon 


infant 


in its mouth. It is undoubtedly one of 
the poorest countries in the world 

But this new to the family of 
nations is the first country to aghieve 
independence fully under the auspices 
of the United Nations. Its “birth cer 
tificate” was a resolution passed by the 
U. N. General Assembly in Nov., 1949 

The freedom of this poverty-stricken 
North African country was proclaimed 
at 9:30 a.m. on December 24, 1951l—a 
sort of Christmas gift from the United 
Nations. It was proclaimed from the 
baleony at Nanar Palace in Bengazi by 
Idris I, the appointed king of the new 
state 

Below the 


Arabs chee red 


omer 


balcony white-robed 


cannon boomed a ten 


salute, and youngsters beat tam 


However, there was no wide 


gun 
bourines. 
rejoicing among the population at large 
The Libyan inde- 
pendence, but he hoped that this in- 
with it an 


average welcomed 


dependence would bring 
improvement in his economic lot 

There was an Oriental eloquence to 
the King’s proclamation. “In the name 
of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merci 
ful,” it said, “we joyfully proclaim to 
the noble people of Libya that in ful- 
fillment of their endeavors and of the 
United Nations resolution of November, 
1949, our beloved country has, with the 
help of God, attained independence. 
We formally proclaim that Libya has, 


become an independent, 


from today 
sovereign state 


The Land and Its People 


What is this new country like? 

Lving along the north coast of Africa 
between Tunisia and Egypt (see map), 
Libya is largely an arid wilderness of 
sand, rock, and gravel. Only a narrow 
strip along the Mediterranean coastline 
is fertile—and there live 95 per cent of 
Libya’s people. Nearly all the rest of 
the country is desert—hot and dry. 

Libva 679,358 
square miles (roughly two and a half 
times the size of Texas) and is divided 
into three provinces—Cyrenaica, Tripo- 
litania, and Fezzan. It is inhabited— 
according to U. N. estimates by 1,150,- 
000 people. Of this number, more than 
a million are Arab tribesmen who are 
Mo- 


covers an area of 


followers of the Senussi sect of 
hammedanism. 

There are also some 45,000 Italian 
settlers, 25,000 native Jews, and about 
2,500 Americans, The Americans are 
mostly employed at the U. S. Air Force 
base at Wheelus Field near Tripoli. 

Libya has been described as the 
“poor-house” of the world. The country 


] and 


no coal, no miner ils 


has no oil 
hardly any industry 


How the People Live 


ow then do the Libyans earn a liv 
How tl lo the Li! l 


ing? The principal occupation of the 
people is raising livestock—sheep, goats, 
and camels. (Camels, incidentally, are 
used not only for transportation, but 
also for their meat milk.) Next 
comes farming, limited to the fertile 
coastlands. The crops are barley, wheat, 
dates, figs, lemons. olives, and tobacco. 

In the few t} small 


and 


towns vere 1S a 


scale handicraft industry—matting, car- 
pets, leather articles. Fishing is carried 
on in the coastal waters, chiefly sponge 
and tuna fishing. But all told, the aver- 
age Libyan—say the U. N. experts— 
barely ekes out $35 a year. 

“In all Libya,” writes Joseph Wechs 
berg in a recent The New 
Yorker magazine, “there are 242 miles 
of railroad tracks—just about enough for 
a single-track line between New York 
and Washington. The country’s rolling 
stock consists of one steam engine, two 
diesel engines, and a few dilapidated 
freight cars. There are no facilities for 
communicating by telephone, telegraph, 
or radio between Tripoli, Libya’s larg- 
est city, and the whole of the Fezzan, 
to the southwest.” 

Hand in hand with poverty comes 
illiteracy. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
people can't read or write. Barely 60, 
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ww“ le World map 
With an area of 679,358 square miles, 
Libya is 2'2 times the size of Texas. 
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to Idris I 
is both 
of the 
ther 
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prince ) 
Idris 
iortened his 
Born 62 vears } 
a spiritual and ] leader 
Senussi Moslems 
Arab rulers, King 
mngly pro-Westert 
Mahmud Mun 


How It Will Be Governed 
The 
i Parliament two cham 
a Senate and a House of Repre- 
The Senate w 


unmed 


name 1€ 


ago 


most 
KNOW] 
ve Str prime 


minister 1s 


Libyan constitution provides for 


to consist olf 
ers 
"1 
ill be 


sentatives com 


United Nations photo 


in Cyrenaica*and Fezzan, elections for delegates to national assembly gave 
the people a chance to play a part in deciding the future of their country. 


of 24 


among the 


member 
three province 
12 of the 


others will be 


will appoint 
the 


prt 


electec 


wincial 


House of Representatives will 


d of electe 


portion of one to 


hie mbers 


DOE 
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The official language t 
is Arabic 
Tripoli and Bengazi 
is red, flack 


crescent and star 


there are 
Phe 


and green 


and 


The first general « 
on February 19, The 
rent 
inti- Western 
Be shir 
Arab nationalist 

On its first 
ence, Libya appliec 
the United Nations 
igencies—the World He 
the Food and Agricu 
zation UNESCO 
Nations | 


Cultural Organizat 


“Ward” of United 


Since Libya is 
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ld ' } 

worid organization 
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led by Bev Sada 
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Nations, the 
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} 
e young 


CTIS¢ 


nation to get on its feet economically. 

In all, more than 60 experts have 
been sent to Libya by the U. N. and the 
specialized agencies. They are working 
program in 
education, 
immigration, wool pro 


out a technical assistance 


such fields as agriculture, 


public finance 


duction, electric power, and social wel 
fare 

Most of the material help, however 
will have to from the Western 
Big Three (the U. S., Britain, and 
France The United States has already 
announced a “birthday gift” of $1,000 
000, and the three Western powers to 
expec ted to give 
another $10,000,000 this year. 
In King Idris’ government 
is permitted the U. S., Britain, and 
to retain their military forces in 
to the at 
maintained the 
i brigade of 
} tl 


nas three 


come 


gether are Libya 


return, 
} 
hr ince 
Libya. In addition base 
Wheelus Fie ld 
United States, Britain has 


troops mn Liby i 


by 
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ot 


ind 
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urstrips company troops In 


Fezzan 
Can 


SUIrVIVE 
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irns the 
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nation 

tough 
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in 

world? Yes 

Adrian Pelt 
} 


will not be eas 


present 
Savs its 

But, he w 
or short. It will demand 
self-restraint. It will re 
f 


sympathetic ! irom 


hard work and 
quire Libya's 


friends.” 
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Captain Courageous 


The real-life drama of a lone man 
riding a broken ship through a 
storm at sea held the world’s atten- 
tion for two tense weeks 

ne of the worst storms in 25 years 

1 across the Atlantic in late De 

toot w ives battered ships 
vessels went down off Spain and 
id. The Vu en Mary 


was delaved three 


Sixty 


mightiest 


xcean liners 


is storm sailed the Flying En 
é This freighter, of the [ S 
Isbrandtsen Line, was carrving a cargo 
orth be $2.100.000 and $2.800 


000. 10 passengers ind 


1 crew of 41 
In charge Was a 37 
Henrik Kurt ¢ 
N ] He is a [ > 
neestr 

On December 29 
oast of 


mous Wave 


young captain 
ot Woodbri Ige 
Danish 


irlse n 


citizen of 


350 miles off. the 
southwest England, an 
staggered the ship A crack 


enor- 


three iri he Ss wide opened all along the 
right sick Captain Car'sen radioed an 
SOS—the seaman’s call for help He or 
dered his passengers ind crew to leave 
the ship ind board rescue vessels whi h 
had rushed to the scen 
The USS Weeks, a destroyer 
USS Golden Eagle, a 
| to take Carlsen aboard. He ac- 


fee and 


and 
transport 


sandwiches. But he 
It was 
get it safely 
mained afloat. New 
st the Enterprise. It 
| ce it a 60 to SO 


o leave the Enterprise 
nd te | 


! he intended te 


“ if times 
ind six nights Carlsen staved 
Then tug. the T'urmoil 
England. Its Ken 
otsman le iped ib urd 
irlsen To- 
t anothe r Then, 
they made fast the 
icl 1 a half 


1 and 


mate 


» help ¢ 


I 
day 


oving very slowly 
ward Falmouth, England 
iway Carlsen and his bor 
rode behind on the broken 
still-rough seas and fog 

is another in 
he took out the ap 
while 

or by raak 

Dur 


Enter 


1 series 
rece! 


wireless 
urd the 
own communi 

ns 
British 
Put ¢ 
M illis 
Flving FE 
What's Behind It: It’s a black mark 
on a captain's record to lose his ship 
Besides. it’s the tradition of the sea that 
ipt is the last to leave a ship in 


pers tilled him “Stay 
producer Hal 


4 led The 


Hews] 
! 


irlsen. U. S. movie 


planned a film 


nterprise 


ca 
’ 


Understanding 


thee. ace 


distress. Brave Captain Carlsen also 
had other and more practical reasons 
for staying aboard. If he had gone to 
the destroyer and the destroyer had left 
the Enterprise might have 
“derelict.” Then if 


along and towed 


the scene 
been considered a 
any ship had come 
the Enterprise to port, the salvage work 
would have been a cost charged against 
the Enterprise. Admiralty courts, which 
decide such cases, often award one 
fourth to half the value of the 
salvaged ship and cargo to the salvage 


one 


crew 

Instead, the Isbrandtsen Line made 
its own arrangements hired the 
Turmoil to bring in the Enterprise. This 
no doubt meant that the company 
would keep most of the value of the 
Enterprise. 


ike Says He’s Willing 


General Eisenhower's “hat is in 
the ring’ for President—well, at 
least part way in 

Ever since he 
led the Allies to 
victory in Europe 
in World War II 
Gene ral Dwight 


Eisenhowe1 has 


and 


been mentioned as 
i possible « indi 
date for President 

I ast vear 


of leading 


i group 
Repub rs 
licans formed an 
Eisenhower - for 
President campaign committee 

Last week Senator H. C. Lodge, of 
a leader in this commit- 


ri & Ewing 


Gen. Eisenhower 


Massachusetts 

tee, entere d the Gener il as a candidate 

for the 

ew Hampshire 

March 1] The 
] 


nounced | 


Republican nomination in the 
Presidential 
Eisenhower 


primary 
next day 
that he is a Republican 
2) that he Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, if offered 
his post as Su 
Commander in Europe 
the nomination 

announced 


would acce pt the 


but would not 
pi Allied 
to campaign for 

There are three other 
candidates for the GOP nomination 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
tried for it in 1940 and 1948; Governor 
Warren of California, Vice-Presidential 
nominee in 1948: Harold Stassen, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania president and 
of Minnesota 


quit 


ele 


Ww ho 


former Governor 


There are no announced candidates 
for the Democratic nomination. Presi 
dent Truman has not indicated what 
his plans are. Senator Estes Kefauver 
(D., Tenn.) has said he is “not run 
ning awav” from the Presidential nomi 
nation. 

New Hampshire's Presidential pri 
mary is the first of 16 state primary 
elections which may have a bearing on 
the nomination of Presidential candi 
dates. In these states, both Democrats 
and Republicans hold primaries to elect 
delegates to the parties’ national con 
July. The national con 
nominate the parties 
President and Vice 


ventions, in 
ventions will 
candidates for 
President. 

In New Hampshire, besides electing 
national convention delegates, the voter 
can express his preference for a Presi 
dential nominee. 

In some state primaries the voter 
does not have the chance to indicate 
his preference for the Presidential nom 
ination 

In states that do not have a Presi- 
national 
chosen by 


convention 
state parts 


dential primary 
delegates are 


conventions 


Missing: Peking Man 


Lost, strayed, stolen (or taken as 
medicine): the second oldest batch 
of human bones in the world. 

The “Peking Man” is the name given 
by scientists to the manlike creatures 
vellowish-brown bones were 
found in a cave near Peking, China 
between 1923 and 1939. These teet} 
skulls, and other human bones are b« 
lieved to be 500,000 years old. They 
ire older than any known human fossils 
except those of the Java man, foun 
in 1891. 

The bones belonged to the Geo 
logical Survey of China, but were kept 
at the Peking Union Medical College 
President of the college was Dr. Henry 
S. Houghton, an American 

In 1941, just before the Japanese 
ittack on Pearl Harbor, the U. § 
Marine guard left the American em 
bassy in Peking. At the request of Chi 
nese officials, Col. William W. Ashurst 
ot the Marines took the bones along 
The captured the Marines 
train 

Colone! 


whose 


Japanese 


Ashurst savs he never has 
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Wide World photo 


General William F. Dean 


In World War II Brigadier Gen- 
eral William F. Dean was decorated 
for heroism. In the Korean War 
William F. Dean—then a major gen- 
eral—was the first man to win the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
nation’s highest military award for 
heroism 

General Dean was the last U. S. 
military governor of Korea (1947- 
48) when the U. S. occupied South 
Korea. On June 30, 1950, his 24th 
Infantry Division was the first U. S 
ground force to land in Korea to 
resist the North Korean invasion 

On July 22 the Communists over- 
ran Taejon. General Dean was help- 
ing a bazooka team. “I just got me 
a tank!” he shouted jubilantly. 

That was the last the world knew 
about General Dean—until _ last 
month. Then the Communists listed 





NEWSMAKER 





Officer of the Old 
School 


him as a prisoner of war. A Com 
munist hnewspape rman intervie wed 
him and learned the fantastic story 
of General Dean after Taejon. 

Communists controlled all the 
roads going south. So he made his 
way westward, sleeping in holes oi 
caves by day, traveling by night. On 
the first night he helped Carry a 
wounded soldier. During the night 
trying to reach a mountain stream 
he fell and was knocked out. When 
he awoke, his left arm was useless 

Once, after begging food in a 
north Korean village, he was sw 
rounded by Red troops. He escaped 
by crawling through rice fields in 
the dark. 

For 20 days he had nothing to eat 
Now and then he got water by dip 
ping his handkerchief in a stream 
ind squeezing it out into his mouth. 

Finally he met a north Korean 
who offered to guide him south. But 
the man betrayed him. General Dean 
was determined to commit suicide 
rather than be captured. He had 
saved the last bullet in his pistol 
for himself. But before he could use 
the pistol he was disarmed 

That was on August 25. General 
Dean had lost 50 pounds ind was so 
sick he scarcely knew what hap 
pened in the next few weeks 

Now he has recovered his strength 


the newspaperman said. But his hair 


has turned gray. 
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seen the bones again. The Japanese 
claim they never found the bones. What 
happened to them? The world may 
never know—especially if the bones 
were found by Chinese. Many Chinese 
believe that ancient bones, when pow 
dered or ground up, are a_ splendid 
medicine. Were the ancestral bones 
taken inte rnally? 

rhis month the Chinese Communists 
charged that the Marines actually got 
the bones out of China and that the 
relics are in New York’s Museum of 
Natural History. The museum says it 
doesn't have them, but has some repro 
ductions, made before the bones were 


lost. 


We Help Feed India 


Uncle Sam pitched in last week to 
help India fight her age-old enemy 
—famine. 

India will receive $50,000,000 from 
the United States over a five-year 
period. 

The grant is part of the U. S. Tech 
nical Cooperation Program. Under this 
program the U. S. sends expert help 
and advice to aid underdeveloped areas 
to develop their resources and improve 
living conditions. The money is pro 
vided under the Mutual Security Act 
passed by Congress last year 

Under the agreement, India is to 
match the United States contribution 
with an equal amount in India’s cur 
rency. India and the U. S. will jointly 
supervise the expenditures 

On the average, India is compelled 
to import 5,000,000 tons of food a 
year. 

please turn page) 





OLYMPIC TEEN-AGERS: Here’s the U.S. women’s figure-skating team for 
the winter Olympic Games at Oslo, Norway, February 14-25. At right is 
16-year-old Sonya Klopfer, Long Island City, N. Y., who won the tryouts. In 


Wor t 


IT SHOOTS AROUND CORNERS! G. |. tank crews 
in Korea complained that they had no weapon to 
shoot Red soldiers who climbed on top of their 





tanks. So the Army’s Detroit Arsenal turned out 
this submachine gun with a curved barrel. It de- 
flects bullets at a 90° angle. The gun fires 450 
.45 caliber slugs per minute. Sights are secret. 
Germany and the U.S. made similar guns in 
World War Ii, but they were not sotisfactory. 


center is Tenley Albright, also 16, Newton Center, Mass., who was second 
The third member of the team is Virginia Baxter, 18, Detroit, Mich. (left) 
Thirty nations will enter 1,200 athletes in the winter games, which include 
ice-skating, skiing, and bob-sledding. Summer events, such as track and 
field, will be held July 19-August 3 at Helsinki, Finland. At least 54 nations 
will take part. Soviet Russia is entering the Olympics for the first time. 
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---------- HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES ----------7 
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usually attributed t 
Pinckne had 


situation 


sworth 

i ransom 
do with the farmous 
Joh Adams id 
between — the 
French Rev 
2 strained. Pr 
Ad s sent Pinckney and tw 

legates to F1 
Foreign Minister 
not received by 


Relat 
U.S.A 


1ons young 
ind the olutionary 
ve iment were sident 
» other 
ince to confer with 
Tallevrand in 1796 


Falley 


go-betweens who 


They were 
nd and 


" 
et them ce 


thres 
manded i personal 
bribe betore France would negotiate 


Pinckne though 


use the famous words 


efused 


t 
tine 


that 


ELLE LLL LL LLLP 


fund chiefly to 
wavs 
will he 


gricultural 


plans to use the 
food production, in tw 
Increased crop  vields 

improved 


the use of better 


Chis has 
been tried « i\ n north 
1 Indi rele Fou 
ct. M s doubled 
' ] 


cent 


) 


Land a\ Lyle r growing crops 
} 


will be increased lry areas 


I ge-scale lan * lint ‘all 


well 


Lo 


was really involved in a case of ex 
tortion and ransom far more serious 
The Barbary States of northern 
Africa were the home ports of pirates 
who preyed on the commerce of 
Britain, U.S ther 
With the approval of Presidents 
Washington and Adams, the U.S 
actually paid to these bevs 
ind pashas several hundred thou 
1790 
L800, to prevent our cargoes being 


and nations 


pirate 
sand dollars in the ten years 
seized and our crews and passe ngers 


Our navy 
to go to 


captured and enslaved 
was too weak at the 
our rights 


time 


war to entorce 


Our War With Tripoli 


When Thomas Jefter 
the White House in 1801, he felt 


that our | 


son reac hed 
ising strength made it 
Barbary 
the Mediter 


undeclared 


mcre 
| to end the 
He sent a squadron to 


wssible squeeze 


ranean and fought an 
war with Tripoli (the same one in 
which young Stephen Decatur cat 


The 


ind even 


ried out His famous exploits 
war continued until 1816 
tually the 
stroved. 


pirate menace was de 

In more modern times, a notorious 
Riff chieftain in Morocco, El Raisuli 
by name, seized one Ion Perdicaris 
a Greek of supposed American citi 
zenship, and demanded $55,000 ran- 
This was in 1904, and 
Roosevelt dis 


som for him 
President Theodore 
patched a cablegram: “I 
Perdicaris Raisuli 
dead.” Perdicaris was released alive 

However, later historians 
observed that negotiations for Perdi- 
caris’ release had already been com- 
pleted before the President acted 
and Mr. Roosevelt read his cable be 
fore the Republican National Con 
vention, then meeting. It brought 
forth a tumult of cheers and assured 
him renomination for the Presidency 


famous 


want alive or 


have 


c 
LOL OOOE O OO  O a e 


errr or or rer rrr rr rrr rrr rrr 


drilling will be necessary 
For these various undertakings, it is 
estimated that India will need $600 
000,000 in the next five vears. British 
Commonwealth countries will suppl) 
some of the funds 
What's Behind It: Are we justified in 
to raise liv 
ing standards that don't 
ilwavs follow our leadership in world 


sending help ind money 


in countries 


iflairs? India, for example, wants Red 
China to be in the United Nations. O1 
take the case of next article 

whose quarrel with Britain is depriving 
the free world of an important oil sup 


Iran (see 


pls 


We Help Oil-Poor Iran 


lran pocketed $23,000,000 in U. S. 
economic aid this month—but turned 
down a new plan to settle her oil 
quarrel with Britain. 

The International Bank for 
struction and Development, a special 
ized agency of the United Nations, tried 
In vain to act as peacemaker in the oil 


Recon 


dispute 
For lack of 
skills 


oil since 


workers with technical 
Iran has produced very little 
British workers left Iran last 
yeal 

The “World Bank” offered to 


the money and technicians needed 


pro 
vide 
wells and _ refineries 


to get Iran’s oil 


operating, and to arrange for the sale 
of the oil 

The profits, according to this 
posal, would be divided equally among 
i) Iran, (b) the buyers of the oil, and 
c) the World Bank (as repayment for 
chief buvers of the oil 
would be the Anglo 
Anglo-[ranian 
properties which 


by the Iranian 


pro 


its loans The 

under this plan 
Iranian Oil Company 
owned the oil 


last 


were 
nationalized veal 
government 

Iranian Premier Mohammed Mossa 
degh objected to sharing prohts with 
Anglo-Lranian. The bank reminded him 
that Iran has promised to pay Anglo 
Iranian for the seizure of its properties 

Meanwhile, the United States offered 
$23,000,000 in economic aid to Iran 
Under the Mutual Security Act, nations 
receiving economic assistance from us 
must pledge to contribute “to the de 
fensive strength of the world.’ 
Iran adjoins Russia. Premier Mossa 
degh feared that signing this pledge 
might invite a Russian attack. 

So the wording was changed a little 
Iran merely promised “allegiance to the 
principles” of the United Nations 
Charter 

Iran will spend the U 
various development projects, particu 
larly public health, agriculture, and 
education 

What's Behind It: The loss of income 
from sale of oil has created a serious 
economic crisis in Iran. The Western 
powers fear Communists may take ad 


tree 


S. grant on 


vantage of the crisis to seize control 
of Iran. This, observers believe, is the 
underlying reason for our $23,000,000 


grant to Iran 


News in Brief 


THE DAVIS CUP staved in Aus- 
tralia. The Aussies defeated the U. S 
tennis team, 3 to 2. It was practically 
1 one-man victory for Frank Sedgman 
the Australian star who won both his 
singles matches and was part of the 
winning doubles team. Sedgman is con 
sidered the world’s finest amateur ten 


nis plaver His decision not to turn pro 





dam} ened U. § hopes of winning the 


Davis ¢ up again soon 


TE won the 


Trophy 


\ MINISTER-ATHLI 
James E. Sullivan Memorial 
performance, example and good in 
Huence cause of 
good sportsmanship” in 1951. He is the 
Rev. Robert E Bob Richards, an 
religious 


College 


to advance the 


mstructor In 
I Verne, Cal 
1 the world’s best pole 

He is the second man in history 

clear 15 feet and in 195] 
tional decathlon (all-around compe- 
tition) title with the fourth 


score in history 


philosophy at 
Richards is 
vaulter to 


won the 


highest 


* « * 


STEEL STRIKE plans were delayed 
it least until Feb. 18. The United Steel 
\ orkers of America CIO), 
scheduled a strike January 1, agreed, at 
Truman's give 

Stabilization that 
its demands for 

boost. Mean 
the steel industry reported it had 
105,150,000 


wl 1¢ h had 


request to 


Board 


President 
the Wage 
much time to consider 
an 18%-cent hourly pay 
while 
turned out a record tons 
of ingots in 1951 and hoped t 
118.000.000 tons in 


a sho 


produce 


barri 


SHE 





United Nations News (ce 





Truce Talks Stalled 


Stalled—that describes the Korean 
truce talks last week 

The negotiators were still deadloc ke d 
on two issues: 

1. Ways to make sure that both sides 
keep a truce (if one is arranged) 

The Communists insisted on the right 
to build airfields in North 
Korea during an armistice. The United 
Nations team said this would give the 
idvantage in the 


military 


Reds a tremendous 
event that fighting resumed 

2. Exchanging prisoners 

The Communists rejected a United 
Nations proposal for exchanging of both 
prisoners ot Wal and civilians held in 
camps. The Communists are 
holding thousands of South Korean 
civilians. The U. N. also proposed that 
Tie ither soldiers nor civilians should be 
their will. Some 
Chinese may not 


prison 


exchanged against 
North Koreans 
want to go back to their 


and 
Communist 
ruled homelands 

Meanwhile the tr 


Acme pt 


1S THE FIRST TIBETAN TO COME TO THE U.S. TO STUDY: Miss Tenki 


Sangmu Tenduf La, 19, plans to enroll at Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. She was brought to the U. S. by the American Bureau 
for Medical Aid to China and she is showing Dr. Magnus Gregersen, president 
of the bureau, a gift painting she brought for news commentator Lowell Thomas. 
Mr. Thomas traveled through Tibet two years ago. Miss Tenduf La grew up in 


India and specks English 


She will return to Tibet to practice medicine 


became the No. | issue before the U. N. 
General Assembly in Paris. Soviet For 
eign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky pro 
posed to the Assembly that a special 
the Security Council be 
would be a “high level’ 
Premiers or For 


mecting of 
called. This 
meeting, attended by 
Ministers instead of the regular 
Council delegates The pur 
he explained, 
would be to ease the tension between 
the Western allies and the Soviet bloc. 
He added that the first order of busi 
ess should be the Korean truce 

In effect, Vishinsky proposed that 
the armistice negotiations now taking 
Korea, be trans 
Council 


eign 
Security 


pose of the meeting 


place at Panmunjom 
ferred to the Security 
Russia has veto power there 

The U. S. delegate to the assembly 
Benjamin V. Cohen, opposed the Soviet 
proposal. If the sincerely 
wanted to settle the Korean conflict, he 
pointed out, they could work through 
their friends, the and North 
Korean Communists 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said that Moscow’s ma- 
neuver was intended to hamper Korean 


Soviet 


Russians 


( ‘*hinese 


truce negotiations. 

What's Behind It: What Mos 
cow's purpose in making this proposal? 
Some believe that Russia 
really wants to prevent a truce, in order 
to keep oO. a 
Korea. If the 
getting the truce talks into the Security 
they could stall and prolong 
They could 
iso trot out their old proposals de 
manding a U. N Red China 
ind the surrender of Formosa, Nation 
ilist China’s stronghold, to the Reds 


Was 
observers 


forces pinned down in 
Russians succeeded in 
Coun il 
the discussions endlessly 


seat for 


2 
hehe 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 

1. Identify: Peking Man, Flying En 
terprise, Presidential primary, Interna 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De 
velopment, Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 

2. The law under which the U. S. is 
giving economic aid to India and Iran 

SS se See 

3 Under 
{ N. last 
would be 
the a re 

4. Underline each of the following 
who has said he is willing to accept the 
Republican Presidential nomination 
Harold Stassen, Dwight Eisenhower 
Harry Truman, Mohammed Mossadegh 
Robert A. Taft 


a Russian proposal in the 
week, Korean talks 


shifted from Panmunjom to 


truce 
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Il. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open 
ADVa OT 
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your magazines to the map ot 
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» page 13. On the line to the 


he following questions, write 


answer Each counts 3 


In what part of 


direction is Wheelus Field? 


In which direc- 


go if uu were to 
Tunisia to French 


tion would you 
travel by air from 
Equatorial Africa? 
3 How many air 

s it fromm Wheelus Field to Tob- 


41. What do the par 
map represent? 


Egvpt- 


lll. WAR OF WORDS 
4. On the line t 


t the following questi 
unts 


\\ 


Each « 


is the name 


ch ou 


executive 
} 
leral Govern 


foreign affairs? 


M. score 


y statements place il 
th x vho believe 

, So 
hose who 


it. Each 


The Russians are spending mil 
lions t »7arm our br 


Our radio 


short ige in 


radcasts 


report of a match 


Hungary caused a 
un” on matches 
more 


“Four sandwiches mean 


than four freedoms to a hungrs 
nan : 
The number of radios behind 
the Iron Curtain is limited 
5. Little attention is paid to the 
national characteristics of the 
people to whom we broadcast 
6. Some people who listen to our 
' 


, 
broadcasts are inspired to es 


Dp 
cape 


My score 
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,TEADY now, girls, this is it—what 
boys honestly like and dislike about 
you! Last month’s Jam Session ques- 
tion, WHAT KIND OF GIRL DO 
BOYS LIKE?, loosened up more male 
pens than any other question we've 
ever asked boys to answer. Boys. almost 
to the last letter, agree on the following 
characteristics of the kind of girl they 
like best: 

Friendliness (ability to enjoy a boy’s 
friends, family, sports, school affairs) ; 
intelligence (ability to carry on a worth- 
while conversation, earn good grades in 
school); attractiveness of appearance 
(neat, clean, appropriately dressed, lit- 
tle make-up, simple hair-do, natural- 
looking); understanding (easy on the 
pocketbook, not too quick to get an- 
ary); sense of humor (cheerful man- 
ner, good sport): similar interests (abil- 


“T like girls who have personality” 
famous last words. In the schools around 
the nation, everybody stresses 
ality as one of ten ways of captivating 


when a boy goes 


person- 


So now 
out with a girl from the time he pic ks 


a boy ’s heart 


her up until he says good-bye, the girl 
tries to give the impre ssion that she has 
i dynamic personality 

The majority of good 
personalit Lev'd only ac | 
I iality uf they d only act natural, so 


hoice of 


girls have a 


my ¢ a gir] to go out with on a 
date is one 


he rself 


who is perfectly at ease 
he ing 
Edward Marcil 
Catholic Central H. $ 
Troy, N.Y 


I like girls who aren't so heavy on my 
pocketbook. Some of the girls, from the 
, 


time they 


starved 


time they get in the car to the 
get back home talk 
Seemingly they never eat be- 
Just ¢ 
even a sandwich before 
out would help me out 
Harris Shaffer 
Central H. § 
Greenwell Springs, La 


about how 
they are 
tore they 


hamburger Di 


l ' 
leave home iting a 


thev go 


beast wlaibte ] 
tant aDlty a irl Can 
have is that of making me feel as if 
he” hy my l } 9 
1es really impressed by me. I guess 
is characteristic of the male ego 


likes to be bolstered 


There are certain other qualities a date 


which always 


though, if she wants me to 


must have I 
come back again. A girl who is sincere 
, 


than a girl who is 
A girl 


she’s 


rates more with me 
conversationalist 

beautiful. If 
which 


good 


just a 
doesn’t have to be 
cute or vivacious ilmost any 
young girl can be with the right clothes, 


manners, and make-up), that’s fine. As a 


ity to dance, swim, play tennis, enjoy- 
ment of going places and doing things) ; 
high moral character; sincerity; appre- 
ciation (of boy himself, of his effort to 
entertain her). 

Boys agree. too, that a girl who is 
“hoy-crazy.” “bashful,” “hateful,” “sil- 
ly.” “babvish,” “rude.” “loud-mouthed,” 
or “quick-tempered”™ isn’t a girl they’d 
ask for a second date. As for the girl 
who is a “ery-baby,” “a dead pan,” “a 
“a gold-digger.” “a dumb bun- 
ny.” “a tomboy,” “a giggler.” “a show- 
off.” “a pick-up” or a “yes girl,” she’s 
more than likely to find herself sitting 
at home Saturday nights«—and without 
a date. 

To be specific, here is a representa- 
tive selection from a stack of opinions 
on what boys, from all over the coun- 
try. think about girls they know: 


snob,” 


matter of fact, the “glamour girls” some 


how repel me. They just don’t seem 
natural 
Mel Stanger 


New York, N.Y 


Girls who make the biggest hit with 
bovs are those who are neat in appear 
ance and grooming. The 
to extremes—with lipstick, rouge, or eye 


girl who goes 


shadow—usually doesn’t last anv longer 
tl her make 
jan her make-up 

Troy Calhoun 


Sikeston (Mo.) H. $ 

I like a girl who is cheerful and happy 
most of the time and who doesn't let 
her feelings show too much. I like a gir] 
who can take my jokes and not get mad 
er. I like a girl 
rt of the 


when someone teases | 


who can be humorous | time 
t settle down to business when she 


needs to. 


Bob Kingery 
Wellington (‘Kan.) H. S. 


doesn’t want 


desired personality 


Frankenstein”! Therefore 
the zirl of my choice would have to 
be fairly attractive-looking. At the same 
must be able to understand 
that life is not all honeymoon, and also 
that I'm no Rockefeller or Vanderbilt 
She must be and 
} 


“beauty of 
time, she 


economical, sociable 


reasonable at al] times. 
Charles Howard 
Vashon H. S. 
St. Louis, Mo 


Few girls really make an effort to be 
the kind of girl a boy appreciates hav- 
ing a date with. Speaking for myself 
I'm sure cleanliness (which includes 
good clean moral standards) comes first 
Second, a well-mannered girl is every 
boy’s dream. Third, a boy likes a girl 
who is well-informed about the news 
of the world, the month’s best novel, 
and popular songs; and best of all, a girl 
who really knows and appreciates sports 
and can talk about them intelligently 
When I take a girl out, I think she 
should be kind enough: to give most of 
her attention to me. This also applies 
vhen she is out with the other fellow! 

Freddie Coursey 
South Jr. H. § 
Abilene, Tex 


A good sport is a lot of fun. Some 
girls always want things to go their way 
and if things don’t go right for them 
they sniffle about it. This type of girl is 


like her 


no fun, and boys don't very 


7 
Wayne Tomlinson 
Jefferson (la.) H. § 


girl who acts and 


I pre fer a looks 
like one of her own age group, not like 


| movie ido]. I'd 


a poor imitation of some 
. , 
rather converse with 


a girl who share s 
1 girl who is con 


my interests than 


1 only with her own popularity. A 
gir] doesn’t have to have the whole mal 
f the student body at her heels 


ittractive 


portion 
If she’s polite and 


and 


her fellow students 
she l! be admired 
Lorens Q. Brynestad 
Winona (Minn.) H. § 


Next Jam question: WHAT 
DO YOU THINK IS THE AVERAGE 
TEEN-AGER’S BIGGEST PROBLEM? 
Your answer to this question needn't be 
“literary”; just be as honest as you were 
with last month’s question. Letters writ- 
ten after February | won't be eligible 
for the next Jam Session, so write your 
letter soon. Address it to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. NX. Y. Head. 
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A lot depends 

on what a man brags about 
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1 look deep enough,” he 
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bbed a dirt hand over his 
“Guess I'l) see I the re’s 
vork in sight over at the yard,” he 
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Lauricelle 


Korros 


Super All-American 


INCE 1! ball pert ire afraid of 
S neither sn sleet, nor sneers, they 
keep try } impossible —pick 
in All-American team 

Why is this impossible? 


many te 


Simple Chere 


ire just too ims too many 


! , 
players ind too much specialization 


seldom plays 


He 


how can you 


The modern gridder 


ftense and defense plays one 
ther. So decide 
good old King Kong Kelly, a 
blocker who never plays defense 
right tackle spot 
ld I Wizbicki lerous tackler 
who never B ag offense 
Most of the All-American bo 


1+ lve thi 


ed to solve 


erves the ver good 


1 mure 
rds have 
tr picking 
two te 


lefensive pl 


ims—an ind a 


tlensive pl n 
itoon. But this still doesn't 
work out. How pick an 
AIl-A rican safety man All 
Americal 
nen just don't nd iwugh week 
ifter week 


Then what 


body 


detensi tt These 


to do about 
vy} 
10 


you ¢ 


mnYg 


1 
i Hnemen 
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play 

DI example 
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in super 
|-Ameri 
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this 
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nonsense s ‘ low 
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n to the 
yusiness at hand 
Viaga 
This dream team ¢ 
thous 


Scholastic 
American 


u throug! 


TInes innual All 


nes to 
inds writ 


courtesy of ers 


ind sportscasters 
As you can 
he six best All 


ide by 


see in the ta 
: r ] 
American teams, | 
ind count 


side noses 


who get the most votes 


become 


ee 


nf the 


Exactly 


ex] 


MicColl 
Hank 


were unanimous choices: Bill 
Don Coleman Dick Kaz naier 
Lauricella 

McColl, the 6-feet 


tanford giant 


ind 


f-inch, 225 pease 


generally hailed ; 
An 


A-minus 
° a 
iptured the 


Was 
1 , 

lineman of the vear 
Bill « 


with his pass grabbing 


the 
pre-med student, ex 


perts’ eve and 
defensive play 


tigerish 
also toted the Il now 


He 
] 


ind fired in occas prob 


and then 
He 
iblvy can throw a football iar as 


He 


any 
ichdown 
against the U. of 

Stanford record 


body once fired a tor pass 
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tor 
ror 


throwing 
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inches ) 


Coleman rated righ 
igh onl 1SO 
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for months. Notice 


how strangely alike 
stars are are lean 170 
old f fashioned triple 

pass, and kick, and 


to unbeaten, untied 


the two 
pounders, both are 
threats who can run 
h led their te 
seasons 

Johnny Karras might also have been 
a unanimous pick. But a_ late-s 
slump ruined chances. With 
games to go, he was just one six-pointe1 
all-time Big Ten touch 
down record (13, held by Red Grange 
Buddy Young But he couldn't 
Both Ohio State and North 
crossing their 


bot ‘ams 


easor 
his two 
away from the 


and 
make it. 
western kept him from 
goal lines 


*** Kazmaier, by the way, won the 
offense championship of the nation with 
a total of 1,827 vards gained by rushing 
He first 
Easterner ever to cop the The 
top 20 offense follow 


and passing thus became the 
crown 
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A TIP 


on how to get 
Higher Grades 


Neater, easier to read papers 
frequently rate higher grades. 
That's reason enough to get 
yourself an Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen. 


An Esterbrook helps you turn in 
neater, clearer, more legible 
work because it gives you the 
right point for the way you write 


.and makes writing easy. 


Stop in at the nearest pen 
counter. Buy an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. Choose your point 
from the world’s largest variety 
of styles. All points instantly 
interchangeable, instantly 


renewable in case of damage 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


y To select 
or replace... 
here's 


all you do 


have any questions about im- 
health and appearance, 
Ann White, “How's Your 
Scholastic Magazines, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
will be 


IF YOt 
proving 
send them to: 
Health?” Editor, 
351 Fourth Ave.. 
Problems of greatest 
this column. 


your 


interest 


discussed in 


The Queshion Bu 


QO. No matter how much I brush my 
tee oh they still look yellowish. How can 
I whiten them? 


though we speak of teeth as 
», most people have a tinge 
of yellow The next time 
you go to your dentist, ask him to show 
of teeth, and you'll 
common are teeth with a yel- 
So long as you keep your 
healthy, they 
artificial whiteners 


4. Even 
be Ing white 


in their teeth 


} 
you the color range 
ec how 


lowish cast 


th ( le in and 


Do not use 


will be 
tive 


L,I } 


lear may be 


ies, because they 


irmful 


Q. leat a lot every day, but I'm not 
overweight. i'm worried about whether 


normal to eat so much 


Teen 


require 


ifs 
agers, particu 
food 
ado 
rapid 


Don’t worry! 
usually 
grown-ups 


hoys more 


most because 
period of very 
So long as feel well and 
t all you The time 


rrving is when you lose your 


| Sa 
growth you 
ire mK fat Ca 
to start w 


' 
ippetite 


want 


QO. Why do my fingernails always split 
in the This doesn't happen in 
the summertime drink plenty of milk 


so I get ¢ h calcium 


4. One 
much sunshine during the 
Vitamin 
your 


winter? 


noug 


reason may be that you don’t 


get as winter 
nonths as vou do in summer 
D, the 
make 


in buil dir ng 


hine” vitamin, helps 
use of the mineral, calcium 
strong bones and frm nails 


like 


ind green vegetables, 


suns 


body 


Besides eating calcium-rich foods 


nilk, « 
try to get 
During the winter mon 
good idea to supplement your diet with 


rich in 


hee se t us « 
ch sunshine as you can. 


ths it might be a 


as muc 


cod-liver or other fish-liver oil, 


| vitamin D—not only to help your nails, 


Gsterbrook | 


FOUNTAIN 


all-around health as well. 


but for your 


Hot-lunch Boxes. Hot soups and 
cold sandwiches taste 


hot drink 


If you carry your lunch to 
a thermos bottle and 
your midday 


a lot better. 
invest in 
little 


school, 
idd a warmth to 


meal 


Take a Stretch! 


One way to keep your figure fetching 
Is to give it frequent stretching! 


This goes for boys as well as girls 
Try to sneak a minute between classes 
for a good long stretch to take the kinks 
out of your muscles. Stretching not only 
stimulates the circulation, but makes you 
feel better and think better as a result. 


Cook's Corner. . . . It’s not what you 
spend but how you spend it that counts 

especially when you have to feed 
friends who can eat you out of house 
and home. Garbanzo beans (or chick 
peas) are one economical answer. If you 
haven't tried them yet, you're in for a 
real treat. Get a package of garbanzos 
at your ae ry store. Wash them and 
soak overnight in water to cover: The 
next day, cook the beans in the same 
idding a teaspoonful of salt and 
more water if necessary. Cook until soft, 
but not mushy. Drain off the water 
(which can be used in making soup), 
sprinkle the garbanzos lightly with black 
pepper and a little more salt, and add a 
little tomato catsup, if you like. Hot o1 
cold, g bowlful of garbanzos is a 
treat for any party menu. Wonderful to 
too! 


water, ¢ 


take along on picnics, 
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2) Then, at the beginning of the 170 ‘ 3) By Morgagni’s day there was noth- 

young physician in Italy began to do some- ing new about examining the bodies 
toms and s ring \ i . thing in an organized, systematic way which of people who had died of disease 
When you were sick t days, had been done before only here and there, and Morgagni examined bodies to find the 
the doctor zhe l nd for the haphazardly. He was Giovanni Morgagni. He cause of death, but he added something 
surgeon to drain of ral ounces later became Professor of Anatomy at the Uni- tremendously important: he kept a 
of your blood and order you to drink versity of Padua, and he was destined to have careful record of the) symptoms they 
three pints of hot ft a profound effect on the history of medicine had had before they died 





. when 
ot some 20 cases 
ule the patient was alive 


1 after death 





Morgagni was a pioneer in the search for precise 
knowledge of the cause of disease 
The search for knowledge is fully as urgent and im- 
j 


portant today as it was when Morgagni was alive. The 


Research and Development Laboratories of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons is one of the great centers where this work goes 
itly forward. The refinement of existing mate- 

the development of new, more effective preventives 


ind specifics for the welfare of mankind is the constant 


objective of Squibb’s long-term, continuing research. 
ptoms is hase 


ig of symptor 
vanni Morgagni ot Pa 


—— 


lj 


—F is the honor and integrity of its maker 


A 

In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb >) 
sd 

} 


The priceless ingredient of every product 


} E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


seal. They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 
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by Hall Bartlett. Written and directed 
by Norman Foster 


EDITORS have chosen Navajo 
as their Movie-of-the Month for Janu 
ary. Not Navajo the best film 
dealing with the problem of the Ameri 
en, but it is one 
of the year 


YOUR 
only is 


can Indian that we've se 
of the outstanding films 
Navajo’s 28-year-old producer, Hall 
Bartlett, is not affil 
PPARensenney tated with anv of 
= the major studios 
= Magazines Bartlett learned the 
= a production end of 
= (MNowie of the 

Ss Sloth 

EAVOTEORTHEW\THEs = ° 

er, Stanley 


me Champion, Home of the Brat 

Cyrano de Bergerac, The Men). Bart 

lett’s first independent vork, undertaken 
: ; 


modest budget. shows 


movie business 
Holly woods 


+} 

the 
unde r 
- won 


Kra 


urrent boy 


SUUAON IHL 40 FAC 


} 
i rea 


n very 
for f) ' 
rOr itt nak 


is 


character has been more 


Probably no 
ind abused on the screen than the 
Indian, along with 
| 


nas 


used 
American Indian. The 
ind the 


main props of 


Te vangster been 


’ 
the our film in 
The majority of “cowboy-Injun” epics 
a stereo 
savage. A 


have Indian as 


presented the 
type ~ the bloodthirsty 
smaller number of films, especially in 
recent years, | tried to depict the 
opening of the West from the Indian’s 
However, for all of their 
good intentions, most films of this kind 
like Broken Arrow), have done an in 
justice to the Indian in trying to roman 
ticize our “first citizens” as much as the 


lave 


point ot view 


films caricatured them 
Navajo avoids both pitfalls. The film 
is a sincere attempt to understand an 


Indian boy caught between his own and 


other 


the white man’s culture 
Hunter Kee 
lives with his family in their 
hogan in a desolate corner of the Navajo 
reservation in Arizona. Although his 
people were conquered by the white 
man several generations before, his life 
is in many respects like that of his an- 
cestors, governed by the same traditions 
and superstitions 
Son of the Hunter 


of ie (Francis 


is stoic about the 


Navajos in this arid country. He does 
not complain when he and his sisters 
ire reduced to chewing on roots for sus 
he even accepts the death of 

with resignation. But when 


tenance 
his family 
the white man forces him to leave his 
family hogan and attend the reservation 
SC hool he rebels 

Recalling the tales he has heard of 
bands of Navajos who, in the “old days.” 
hid in cliff caves and finally starved to 
death rather than submit to white sol 
Son of the Hunter determines to 

The boy’s wily flight from his 
} 


neer 


diers 
esc ipe 
well-meaning teachers up into the s 
cliffs of the Great Rock Canyon is filled 
suspe nse 

In addition to suspense, the film has 
emotion, humor, and beauty. The lead 
ing roles in the film are played by Na- 


wit] 


who have never faced a camera 
before and who do not speak English 
but a very skillful narration in English 
translates for us. Their performances are 


Vajpos 


deeply moving 
Writer - director Norman 
straightforward story not only gives us 


Foster's 


an authentic picture of the basic prob 
lems that Navajos 
face, but it penetrates the psychologi 


problem of being an Indian in a 


many reservation 


cal 
white man’s world 

Navajo recently won an award at 
Scotland’s famous Edinburgh Film Fes 


tival. It deserves to win many more 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “The River. -vvr 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. ewe It's a Big 
Country. 4 Japanese War Bride. -“ 
Tom Brown's School Days. #~@#The Red 
Badge of Courage. “@/Captain Horatio 
Hornblower. 44“The Browning Version 
Saturday's Hero. 44#The Desert 
Fox. Quo Vadis. #The Light Touch 
wiStorm Over Tibet. “The Family 
Secret. The Well. 4Submarine Com- 
“Jim Thorpe, All-American. “ 
When Worlds Collide. “Across the Wide 
Missouri. “South of Caliente. “Journey 
Into Light. “The People Against O'Hara 

Comedy: “The Model and the Mar- 
riage Broker. “The Lavender Hill 
Mob. ###Rhubarb. “Angels in the 
Outfield. “Darling, How Could You! 

Musical: “An American in Paris. 
wll See You in My Dreams 


mand 





The Braggart 


(Continued from page 22 

good a shot he was. At least old Herm | 

just worked his ranch and ime into 
n to tell what a fine layout he had 

Duff was a bully and a coward, while 

Id Herm was just proud. There was 

a difference, sure enough, but Clem 


ist couldn’t quite put his finger on the 


exact reasons behind it. 

Virgie McBride came out to pin 
1otice on the board on te front 
the building. “Any work t Clem? 
she asked. Virgie handled the paper 
work for all the county officers. There 
vas just enough work to keep one girl 
busy, and she moved from one county 
office to the other during the day, keep 
ing things up to date 

“Don’t know yet, Virgie Clem 
said, standing up and stretching. “Let's 
Zo see 

Inside, he dictated a few letters to 
sheriffs in neighboring counties, and 
then sat back for the morning's report 
Virgie made it a duty: to keep him 
up to date on what was going on In the 
other offices 

“Jim Hendricks says he’s going 
retire at the end of this term,’ 
said. 

Clem ran his hand 
shaggy, white hai Well, Jim’s get 


through 


ting along and that county superviso1 
job is a chore. Who they got in mind? 

‘Jim wants He rm Brock, Virgie 
swe red 
Clem leaned back in his swiv 

Herm’s a nice enough fella said 
lowly, “but I don't think they'd elect 
him. 

“Why?” Virgie asked. 

‘It’s that constant braggin’ these last 
few years. Folks don’t take to it. 

Virgie sat quiet, fingering her note- 
book. Finally she said softly, “Clem, 
don’t you know why Herm Brock 
boasts?” 

The sheriff grunted and leaned for- 
ward, 

“Remember when Dave had the 
fight with Bill Duff?” she asked 

Clem nodded. How well he remem- 
bered. Dave Brock, Herm’s boy, had 
tangled with Duff one Saturday night. 
Duff was feeling ornery and carrying 
his gun. In the middle of the argument, 
he'd pulled the gun on Dave Brock 
and told him to ride, and that the next 
time they met he'd kill him on sight 
That night Dave Brock had ridden 
out of town for good. Herman Brock 
had hidden his shame and only once 
had he ever mentioned Dave to Clem 
That had been Ww hen he’d shown the 
sheriff an initialed gold watch. “The 
boy mailed me this from Kansas,” he’d 
said. Then he’d added, “I always | 
loaned it to him when he rode into 

Continued on page 29 
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athciiaihiietiaees eat hot Quaker Gats— 


* 


The Giant of the Cereals! 


ee £2 @€.2.48 ££ 8 2 6 ee a8 
All- American Football Star, WILLIAM "'DUB’’ JONES, Says: 


( HOT QUAKER OATS 
HELPS GIVE ME 
WINNING 


TAKE A TIP FROM ALL-AMERICANS like William “Dub” Jones, 
star back of the famous Cleveland Browns, who tied a National 
Football League record by scoring six touchdowns against the 
Chicago Bears last November 25. “‘Dub’’—as well as millions of 
high school fellows and girls, mothers, and fathers—knows that 
hot Quaker Oats is wonderfully delicious, wholesome, low-cost 
nourishment. 

Now comes a leading State University which tested 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals, both hot and cold, of all shapes and kinds. 

In results published recently, Quaker Oats is first in nourishing, 
life-giving protein! So why eat any other cereal; do as many AIll- 
Americans do and eat hot Quaker Oats every morning—rich in 
energy, stamina, and life-giving protein for young and old alike. 

Be sure to see that Quaker Oats is on your mother’s shopping list 
right now! 


* Results published in “Food Research,” 
a nationally known scientific journal 


QUAKER 
OATS 


Ca 


S 
Still less tha a serving! 











NO MATTER 


| 


WHERE YOU LIVE 


B: sure to know the RIGHT TIME and the RIGHT PLACE to submit 


your entries. Don’t miss the deadline! 


If you attend school in one of the sponsored regions, your entries MUST 
be sent, preferably by your teacher, to the Regional Sponsor during the 


dates listed below for your area 





If you don’t attend school in one of these sponsored regions, your 
entries must go to Scholastic Awards, Box 7376, Oakland P. O.. Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., 


to arrive before March 15, 
Consult your art or photography teacher about this NOW. 


1952 


Then 


you'll be assured of your opportunity in the 1952 Scholastic Awards. 


to make sure your entries arrive 
in time to be judged for 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


and SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


ENTRY DATES FOR REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC ART EXHIBITIONS 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Birmingham 

ARIZONA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Phoenix College and Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix 

ARKANSAS (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Pfeifers of Arkansas, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) Feb. 4-9 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 

CALIFORNIA (Northern 28-Feb. 2 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


Jan 


COLORADO (State) Feb. 4-9 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 21-26 
The Hartford Courant 
Parade of Youth, Hartford 


DELAWARE (State) Feb. 4-9 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 4-9 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Washington 
FLORIDA (Southern) Feb 
Burdine’s, Miami 
GEORGIA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS (North Central) Feb. 4-9 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 
ILLINOIS (DuPage and So. Cook 
Counties) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 


INDIANA (State) Feb. 25-March 1 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 


4-9 


IOWA (State) Feb. 4-9 
Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State) Feb. 11-16 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 
MARYLAND (State) Jan. 28-Feb 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Feb. 25 
March 1 
The Boston Globe and Institute 
of Contemporary Art, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Jan. 28 
Feb. 2 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MICHIGAN (Western & Northern 
Feb. 4-9 
Wurzburg, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA (State) Feb. 4-9 
The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI (Western) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW YORK (New York City) Feb. 4-9 
Gimbels, New York 


NEW YORK (North Central) Feb. 4-9 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western) Jan. 28- 
Feb. 2 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern) Feb. 1-6 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) Feb. 4-9 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA (State) Feb. 4-9 
John A. Brown Company 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) Jan. 14-19 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Feb. 4-9 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 4-9 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA (Central) Jan. 21-26 
L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 4-9 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc. 
Memphis 

TENNESSEE (Eastern & Central) 
Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Lovemans of Chattanooga 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 4-9 
Foley’s, Houston 


TEXAS (Northeastern) Feb. 4-9 
Sanger Brothers, Dallas 


TEXAS (North Central) Feb. 4-9 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


WASHINGTON (State) Jan. 28-Feb. 2 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Feb. 4-9 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 4-9 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 





The Braggart 


Continued from page 27 


He Sa good 


wn on a Saturday night 

even—even if 
That was all. Clem had never men 
to Herm again and 


Ye n't talk to a 


mw urd 


med the incident 
me € Ise had 
1an about his 


Sure 


i le il 
ough : 
“Well 

Herm 


CCAUSE 


don’t said. 


Brock brags a 
he hasn’t 
He’s just hiding 
inside him—and | 
loing ; 

Ot Clem thought that 
the difference between Duff and Herm. 


Virgie 
yout his ranch 
got a son to be proud 


I vhat is 


iny more 
wragging is his way of 
it 
course was 
That was why Herm boasted about his 
ranch while Duff bragged about who 
he had whipped, who he'd bluffed- 
how he’d run Dave Brock out of town. 
Wait! Duff never had bragged about 
chasing young Brock out of the vallev! 
Clem back in h and 
stared at the cracked ceiling. In a few 
minutes he said: “Virgie, go down to 


rgi 
stable and tell them to saddle 


leaned chair 


the livery 
hors« 
, 
haired sheriff pac 
C irefully Whe n he 
morning brightness 
rifle, 

lamp 

not be 

called 

He rode slowly 
He 
k th 
lenot 
depot 
ito his horse 


The white 
saddle b igs 
ut into the 


} 


nus two 


ropes 
t 


bac k f II 


toward the freight 
was sure, but he wanted to 
He 
and silent 
He turned toward 
the foothills that lay 
ind the Brock ranch 


a sultry after: 


cle pot 
out ot 
limbed 


the 


records Came 


ind 


straight 


vard 
wn 


oon a week 
back into town 


showed a tew 


looked 


Clem rode 
clock 
He 


later when 
The 


minutes past 


courthouse 


three saunt 


haggard, angry 
the street i dozen 
; 
har 1V 
! 


WwW ilked 


Down men 


lounged in front vare store 


Clem dismounted toward 
em slowly 
Bill Duffs back 
ild hear the loud, boastir 
so this Texas waddle started for 
ind I : 
the group like 
rest, Duff! 
en braggart turned. “Me?” he 
“What for?” 
dry-gulching 


Dave 


night 


Brock,” 
said ‘on the three years 
ght he left t 
“You're loco,” Duff blustered 
Clem’s shoulders seemed to sag 
said, “I've found the skeleton 
Duff's manner changed. He took a 
step forward. “Now, Clem,” he whined. 


And then he reached for his .45 


ro when we thou own.” 


He 


| 


| 
| 


It was what the sheriff was waiting 
for, hoping for. He fired from the hip. 
Virgie McBride saw Duff's body fall. 
She turned the courthouse win 
dow and sat down the desk 
When the sheriff came in, he seemed 


weary. 


from 


beside 


beaten 

Virgie’s eyes questioned him, and 
Clem spoke softly. “He ibushed Dave 
Brock that night h hills. I 
found the skeleton i deserted mine 
shaft—with a bullet hole in the back 


of the skull. Duff sent Herman Brock 


“COLD” STORAGE 


Months before the first snow flurry, 
your telephone company is busy 
planning its winter offensive. Every 
possible emergency is considered. 
Thousands of poles, crossarms and 
reels of cable and wire are stored 
at strategic points — ready to roll 
at a moment's notice. 
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the watch he'd stolen from the body, 
when he rode a cattle car to Kansas 
City six months later.” 

“But what you suspect him?” 

Clem smiled down at her. “You did, 
Virgie. If Duff had Dave out 
of town, he never would have stopped 
braggin’ about it. But he never men 
tioned it.” 

He went to his desk 
down. “When vou told me why one man 


made 


scared 


ove! and sat 


bragged, it set me to wondering why 


the other man didn’t.” 


SNOW-BUGGY 


One of the newest “weapons” 
in the battle against winter 
weather is the snow-buggy. It 
skims over heavy drifts at 45 
miles per hour —can carry 
crews of men and supplies to 
any snowbound trouble spot. 
The snow-buggy played a 
heroic role in the great North- 
west blizzard of ‘49. 


OPERATION “BLIZZARD” 


Down from the North a blizzard screams. 
It's the signal for action. Equipment and 
supplies pour into the storm area by plane, 
truck and train. Telephone crews work 
night and day to maintain vital communi- 
cations. Months of careful planning guide 
every move. 


© The ability to “get the call through”—day in, day out, emergency or 
not —is one reason why your telephone service is the best in the world. 
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As Ordered The Winner! ‘Career Club’’ Question Box 


Hurried Trave I want to cat F Said the Florida mat yicking up a P = 
lat . , yl] yatermelon =e : ‘What college should I go to? 


ite tra Pg . a 
! é Is this the largest grapefruit you How can I get a scholarship: 
, “Can I get a part-time job to help 
me work my way through college?” 


srow in these par 


“St yp!” said the ( difornian a ure 


These are some of the questions about 
There’s a Word for lt education bevond high school that 
‘ ’ . : many of you have asked us 
»sent-minded si ne 
; $ Py te Sightseeing Tour Here are some books and pamph- 
City Aunt And what brought ve lets which may help vou to find the 
aa - to town, Henry?” unswers to such questions. (Ask you 
-harmacist \ mean spirlr 4 ’ " 
; . “T| t Henry: “Oh, well, I just come to see librarian if thev are in. the school or 
ro § right can never re \ , 
" thas ; jaca . the sights, and I thought that I'd call — town library.) 
ember the name = ~ ‘. 
Canadien Bich New 00 you first 1. How to Choose That College, by 
- vans a carnanaiiieemiatinie ——_————, Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Oliver C 
Davi Bellman Publ. Co., Inc., 83 
HURRY! CONTEST CLOSING FEB. 15, 1952 seg ge a gag 
: Newburv St.. Boston 16, Mass. 195] 


90¢). This 52-page booklet will an 


? x} ] P R | Z f S ENTER NOW swer many of your questions on how 


PLANTERS PEANUTS to choose your high school course in 
order to qualify for college admission 
F 0 R W N N 3 R S LIMERICK CONTEST requirements; on meeting the costs of 


your college education; and on how to 


} ° 
crushing that raisin 





choose your college 

Working Your Way Through Col 
lege, by Kenneth C. Rathbun (Cavalie: 
Publ. Co., P. O. Box 8, Cambridge 39 
Mass. 1951. $1.25). This 55-page, mag 
azine-size booklet contains chapters on 
skilled and unskilled jobs, sales oppor 
tunities, vacation work, financial] assis 
tance from the Military, international 
studv grants, how to make good grades, 








budgeting your time, ete 

3. Scholarships and Fellowships, Bul 
letin 1951, No. 16, published by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. (Send 55¢ to Supt. of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C.) This 248-page 
book is indexed according to college sub 
FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and jects (math, English, history) and ac 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK cording to the institutions which give 

MR. PEANUT A pretty young lady named Kay the s¢ ernie and fellowships 
SAYS, "MAIL YOUR Was listless and tired all day . % holarshipe, ols lou a» and 
ENTRY EARLY” But once with a sigh Loans iby S Ne rman Feingold (Bell 
She gave Planters a try man Publ ( 0, Inc Boston, Mass 
1949. $8). While this 254-page book 


Example isn't quite as up-to-date as the one just 

NOW ‘ nublished by the Office of Education, it 

Aud. Abe Rappry auch garg _— pie pate croc details chant the 

scholarships and fellowships that are 

PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES. <lwsir> ad fllowsios thar ax 
READ THESE RULES CARSFULLY Your vocational counselor, high 


. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. school principal, and some of your 
. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes teachers also can give vou valuable 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- first-hand information on scholarships 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 
. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city = you're a senior to find out about scholar- 
ond state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. ships. Find out in your freshman year, 
1e ar . Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., if possible so that vou will be able to 
e ; 5a ? 
of 5) we New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 15, 1952. qualify for a s holarship when you 
pth prize (to ee No entries accepted after that date. . ; 
of 20) $! . Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the | sic schools, beauty, radio, and other 
issue of this magazine of April 16, 1952, as well as direct ey technical schools also give scholarships 
mail. No other acknowledgement of egtries will be made. In the . . 2 ‘ ali 
crumb ab as tie Gp dap aolan atta Gieiee Uhalhes ai en | to outstanding high school students. 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





























given by your own high school, by local 
organizations, and by nearby colleges 
and other schools. Don't wait until 


graduate from high school. Remember 
that some business schools, art and mu- 


—WiiuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 








90% COMMISSION... 


For selling The Journal of he ation So your 
principal, superintendent, libr ian, te ers 
America’s olde st and live st rm agi azine fo “school 
v 00 a year (9 
You keep 
3€T e 
i od school 
Practical And the 

will be gox A 
More inf« 


THE souneens, OF RBUCATION 
BUSINESS OFF 
te 


money 
rmation on request 


73 State Street N. Y. 











NATIONALLY 
rk FAMOUS 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE VALUES / 


The ideal way to raise fur is , oe your Sc hool | or 
Fraternity. The Sunshine an is th 

method that thousands > 

used to solve financia 

line is exclusive, cor 

Asst. 75¢, novel All Occasic 

day, Scripture Text, Gift Wrap 

Write today in name of organizat 

details, samples on approval 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
SM-2, 115 Fulton St.. New York 38, N. Y. 


GET - ACGUARIED eee 
This Lovely 
14K Gold Plated 


Friendship 
Pin 


Special—Only 


Dept. 


4, _ With 
C this ad 
a others whe ur pi 


4 VING CO 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. C-25, NEW YORK (3. N.Y. 
Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1435 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 


>" ADVENTURE 


~ West+ Canada + Alaska+ Europe « Mexico + Orient 
«3 35 Day All-Expense Trips from $450 
Remorkably ‘different’ tours for 
adventure-seeking travelers 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17+ MU 7-0264 











Marvelous new line of all-occasion 

greeting cards. So sensational all you 
have to do is show them. Box of 21 
only 1.00. Over 100 other terrific 
boxes including birthday, get-well, 
etc. Profits to 100% plus bonus 
Write for free samples. Kit on 
approval 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. SS-10, Ferndale, Michigan 


SSPE oe eS 


i eh each di ¢ Gola Plates 
Sterl. $2.50 each 6060 e: 


ANTIOTIC MEDAL & BADEE Co. 
See ee ne® 112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N 
Pp 


rices subect to Federal Sales Tax 























20% 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
em Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commiss) * ee Bulletins 
Your cards FREE “ like wild 
fire Hurry! Write CRAFT- CARD” “SPECIA 1ES. Box 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Artistic pins, rin 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 








Lost and Found Dept. 


Young lady driver presenting parking 
ticket at police station: “Did one of your 
this? I found it on my 


men lose wind 


shield!” 


Magaz 


Some Pun 


The prootreader on a small western 
great 
a reporter suc- 
_ an item 


bov who was 


daily was a woman of 
and propriety. One 
ceeded in getting 
about “Willie Brown, the 
burned in the west end by a live 

On the day the reporter 
found on his desk a frigid note, asking, 
“Which is the west end of a boy?” 

It took only an instant for the reply: 


The course. 
McCall Spirit 


precision 
day 


mto 


”» 
wire, 


following 


end the son sets on, of 


How’s That Again? 

A magician seeking booking at Radio 
City Music Hall ‘I've got a 
trick that will panic them.” 

“What is it?” asked the manager. 

“I saw a woman in half,” announced 
the magician. 

“Call that a new trick?” 
manager. “Why, they've been 
that around here for 

“Oh, ve ah?” countered the 
“Lengthwise? 


asserted: 


scoffed the 


years.” 
magician. 


Bennett Cerf 


Just Looking, Thanks 


A young woman who had joined with 
several of her friends in a very small 
mercantile enterprise was asked what 
her position was in the organization. 

“Oh, I’m the assistant treasurer,” she 
proudly announced. 

“My goodness!” exclaimed her ‘ques- 
tioner. “Is your business so large that 
vou have to have two people to handle 
the money?” 

“Oh, no,” came the laughing reply. 
“It’s so small it takes two to find the 


money. 
Monitor 


The bobby-soxer played a new be- 
recording on the phonograph. 


bop 
who had settled 


Turning to her father, 
down comfortably to read the evening 
paper, excle timed : ‘Oh-o-o, _ have 
you ever heard anything like it?” 

He looked up and boner § ‘Not 
really, dear. The closest thing to it I 
ever heard was when a truck loaded 
with empty cans ran into a truck full of 
hogs.” 


she 


Chris Bensor 


doing 
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Jon Whitcomb 


FAMOUS ILLUSTRATOR OF GLAMOUR GIRLS SAYS: 


“vou can be a 
successful artist!” 


QE There's only one answer, training by pro- 
fessionals. And that training con be yours. 
America’s 12 most famous artists have per- 
fected a method of showing you our secrets 
ond short-cuts ot hone in your spare time! 99 
Write today for FREE illustrated brochure. 


America's 12 most famous artists show you 
Nerman Rockwell Al Parker 
Jon Whitcomb Ben Stahi 
Stevan Dohanos Robert Fawcen 
Peter Helck Austin Briggs 
Herold von Schmidt 
Fred Ludekens 


Mr. Mrs 
Miss 


Studio 2-A Westport, Conn 
Please send book 
about Famous Artists Course 


Street. ton 
City, Zone, State 
Phone No. 








IN BIG GENEROUS 


10¢ 


SIZE 


BUTTERFINGER 
COCONUT GROVE 
tele), Mj dele), | 

DIP 











Do You Know These 


New Technique Films? 


By Vera Falconer 


Experimentals 


“BT'S AN experimental film. I won't 


need to look at that 
“Experimental? Not for schools.’ 
Why We hail ex- 
periments mi s¢ ! 


| dress design, 


kitchenware, art 


for schools? 


not 
ience 
Why not in films? 

I xperimentation in music films harks 


back to Abstract 


adray § or ¢ visuals iccompany the 


Disneys Fantasia 


! ther 
sound track and ¢ xpress what the 
like to the 
Iw 
Appassionata Fantasy (9 min 
Rhapsody Motion Painting Ill 
both color films from A 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ 
Appassionata illustrates abs 
Beethoven sonata played by 
R/ apsody does the 
with Liszt's Hungarian 
Vagic Canvas (Brit 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


imilar, but here al 


musi 
itist—its) structure 


] 1 
mood tempo good examples are 


tr 


Bianca Sar even 
nore excitingly 

Rhapsody No. 6 
ish Into SETVICES 
N. Y. C. 20) iss 
painting f with the « 


ime first 


writing music t 

Norman Mel fils ] 
it and music. This renowned ( 
film 


» interpre 


anadian 
oy 1 

nade film history 

1 sual 


experimenter 
} 


vhen he painte wccompaniments 


ded 


Vv on the itself, to ree 
Fiddle-Dee-Dee, Hen Hop 
Hoppity Pop, Stars and Stripes. Dots and 
further. In these M¢ 


but 


tl 1 film 


direc 


Huisie isin 


Loops both go 
] ‘ 
drew not only he 


1] 


is well 


ncetures 


Laren 
he sound track 
In Pen Point Percussion 
ional Film Board of | 270 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20 Mic 
Laren sh } does it Chis film 
is a good introduction to McLaren films 
] 
| 


} ook 


t 


min 
nan 
WS 


1OW lie 


t unds 


vecause If p 


like—with 


rious sounds. I 
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CONTROL ROOM 


The radio studio in the school can be large and well equipped as the 
one in this picture and diagram. You can start with a closet control 
room. Once installed, your school will find many uses for a studio 





Your Own Radio Studio 


Hints on How to Make One 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, New York 
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supplies can put vou in touch with the 


stathon dealer in builders’ 
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acoustic materials, such as 
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iddresses in 


Equipping your studio and control 
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Tut RESURGENCE of the educational 


use of radio highlights the need of 


good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 


listening. 


RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 


Here is an instrument which provides 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE &> 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


-_ 


+ SRN pet RENT 


“The set that meets 
your every radio need” 


the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range 
of an educational FM station, The 
Livingston (Model 1R81) also offers 


incomparable FM reception. 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with an 
eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 


Name 


School 


@,. 


») 


Street 


+ =— 


for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola*” 45 Attachment 


for superb record reproduction, 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will be 
pleased to demonstrate this fine re- 
ceiver for you. Fill out the coupon below 
for literature describing this and many 
other RCA Victor radio receivers, 

Victrola” —T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. LO8A 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the 
RCA Victor radio, The Livingston (Model 1R81). 
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Students hear more and | a) 
learn more when lifelike Magnecord —_—_—_— mdcratt Cor \ 
tape recordings are used to r ; hesion to t 
reproduce all the sounds of their 
speech and music. Recorded student 
performances sound really alive! 
Why? Because the moderately priced 
MAGNECORDER reproduces all sounds Free Projection Chart 
from 50 to 15,000 cycles per second A free projection cl 
This full frequency range meets the 1 i quipment 
ible un Radiant Mfg 


— twice the range of others. 
most rigid standards of the National o 
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Making an Inexpensive Sound Film 
This 16-page mimeo booklet by Richard 
Decker, published by N. Y. State eng 
1. tells how he made a teaching 
in Smm Keystone fixed 
ind a borrowed tape re 
its. Order trom author, Mont 


Schenectady, N. Y 


PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDERS FOR EDUCATION easant 
Onn iborator 17 Miller Ave 


Heor the standard and binaural Magnecorders at. your 
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dk d by Edward Allevn 
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“i CHICAGO 1, ILL. © DEPT. SCH-1 1f completed models at $50 
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OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES is a free service bulletin; a literary 
clearing-house of visual teaching practices in all grades and for all 

subjects. It discusses many applications of opaque projection to improving student 
interest and understanding. It is a medium of exchange, between classroom teachers, 

relating to specific usages of the opaque projector at all teaching levels. It is a 
continuing study of current information on the growing place and use of the 

opaque projector in modern visual education. Its frequent listing of free source 
material alone is invaluable to teachers with limited budgets. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below, and we shall gladly send you with 
our compliments the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES, and mail 


you regularly forthcoming issues. 


CHARLES Ossclee COMPANY 


THE NEW est. 'e¢0 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


VU-LYTE The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 


> Editor, O.P.P., c/o Charles Beseler Co., 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Please send me without charge the current issue of OPAQUE PROJECTION PRACTICES and put 
| me on your mailing list to receive forthcoming issues. 


jones 
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“What am !? A child?” asks the teen-ager 
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By MAX 


Chairman, Selection 
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In fact, the complaints about teen 
age reading seem caused not by bad 
taste but by the discovery 
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Teen Age Book Clu 


do not realistically represent their new 
world 
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What Teen-agers Like to Read 
Best sellers” on the TAB list this tall 
to Dec. 15) reveal reading preterences 
of today’s youth 


Far out ahead is Hot Rod, Felsen’s 





Vas 


Placing a TAB order at Greenwich, Conn. 


story of teen-age auto drivers. Next in 
popularity are Your Own Joke Book and 
Hi There, High School. Favorites wit! 
Senior TAB The Old 
Dark House, Sue Barton Senior Nurse 
Belvedere, Merriam-Webster Diction 
ary, Anna and the King of Siam, Boy 
dates Girl, and Red Badge of Courage 
thus Shag 
Sue Bar 


Tee nage 


members ile 


choices ran 
Mystery of the Empty Room 
ton Student Nurse, Silver, 
Manual, and Anything Can Happen 
We conclude 1) Teen-agers like to 
read about teen-agers; (2) like to laugh 
thei 


seek counsel on problems 


Junior 


3) enjoy mysteries as much as 
t Ide rms 4) 
of growing up 5 are 
classies. Juniors like animal stories 
More than 50 titles will be offered to 
senior and junior TAB clubs this spring 
Mode l Railroading over 
DiMaggio's Baseball for 
The Man 
science fiction) 
The Dutch Shor 
Queen and Blu 


stories 


not drawn to 
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Own Book of 
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more 
Wolf 
You 


Gray 
humor 
Storics and such 
Tale of Two Cities. Pride and Prejudice 
Scaramouche wd The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 


PTETTTISI TT 
Teen Age Book Club 

351 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 

Please send me, without cost or ob! gation 
complete information and materials for start 
ng a Teen Age Book Club, including oa 


sample book 


| am interested in a Junio Senior Club 
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10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 


All 


phases of oil exploration, 


swamplands of Louisiana 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
n 20 entertaining minutes. 
The movie is 16 mm. sound 


and available free of charge 


50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 
or 
100 Bush Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Julien Bryan Films 
Are Available Now 
From McGraw-Hill 


Omm motion pieture overing 


ubjeet ra high 


curriculum 


MARY VISITS POLAND 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 
OF FLORENCE 


PEOPLE 
ARTISANS 
SAMPAN FAMILY 
JAPANESE FAMILY 
PEIPINC FAMILY 
PACIFIC ISLAND 
PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 
BOUNDARY LINES 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 


330 W. 42 St New York 36 
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New Films 
International Film Foundation’s 
Bryan) films are now available 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co 
W. 42nd St., New York IS 
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n operation with t 


release 
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NEW FILMS FROM 
YOUNG AMERICA 


‘Two Great Shakespearean Plays 


Now on film for all to see — each a 
faithful and expert condensation of 
Shakespeare's play - for High Schools, 
Colleges, and Adult Groups 


Antony and Cleopatra One oj 
Shakespeare's immortal tragedies sel 
dom seen because of its difficulty of 
staging, now brought brilliantly to life 
on the screen 
— 


Often termed one ot 
biographical 


condensed and su 


. . 
Julius Caesar 
Shakespeare's greatest 
Lies expertly 
st state. u versity yr 
mme tai rary 
Purchase 16mm, s 
$117. 


. 1, price — 
ncluding Teacher 


s Guide 


y . . 
Young America Films, Ine. pep: 
18 East 4ist Street, New York City 17 
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The events that shaped our 
freedom dramatically, graph- 


explained 
filmstrips 


ically in a new 


series of 


Backgrounds of 
Our Freedom Series 


6 filmstrips for use in the Social 


Studies class. 
The Triumph of Parliament 


Causes of the French 
Revolution 


The French Revolution 


Causes of the American 
Revolution 


The American Revolution 


The Anti-Slavery Crusade 


$3.00 each; set of 6, $15.00 


Sales Division (SC 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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Just ONE of many Devaluation Bargains 
for your BRITISH holiday! 


BEFORE YOU LEAVE secure ALL your British travel needs. That way 
you'll effect the greatest savings . . . and have a pleasant, carefree trip! 
@ RAIL TICKETS and reservations. MILEAGE COUPONS permit ‘‘go-as-you-please 
rail travel at great savings. Coupons not obtainable in Britain—take along an 
ample supply 
CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain-lreland, Britain-Continental 
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.. awaits YOU in SOUTH AFRICA! 


Nowhere else can you bridge the centuries quite so magically .. . 

leave modern hotels and gay cafes and — in a measure of minutes — 
find yourself a visitor to scenes older than Man's memory . . . magnificent 
scenes splashed with color, homes of exotic tribes and wondrous wildlife. 


Miah agent will 4all Yon 

mountains, valleys, plains, vast natural game reserves, waterfalls that dwarf 
whats fabulous modern cities—Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg 
of gold and diamond mines all in this magnificent land of the 
year-round sun! He will show you how comfortably and pleasantly you can 
travel to South Africa by sea and air transportation—and, within the Union, how 
nodern travel and hotel facilities can contribute so much to your enjoyment 
Plan with him your trip of a lifetime! 


Beautitully lustrated literature may be obtained trom your 
Travel Agent, or write Dept. F, Sout! trican Tourist Corporation 


CORPORATION 


473 CUPTH AVENUE, NEW VORK 17. NM. ¥. 
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Only $288 round trip from California, plus tax 


A vacation in Hawaii actually costs less than many mainland vacations 
when you take advantage of United's low fares. And you can be there in 
just a few pleasant hours no matter where you live. 
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To meet tomorrows challen 


riboflavin, vitamin A, thiamine, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and 
other essential nutrients. 


Research on teen-agers emphasizes the importance of an 
idequate calcium intake for growing young people 


One quart of milk daily during childhood — particu- 
larly when supplemented with vitamin D to insure 
maximum absorption and utilization of caleium— pro- 

vides for ample storage of this 
mineral prior to the rapid growth 
period of adolescence.' The rec- 
ommendation has been made 
that, during this period of accel- 
erated growth, the daily milk 
intake of rapidly growing boys 
be increased to one and one-half 
quarts.” Not all of this needs to 
be in the form of fluid milk 
cheese or ice cream may be substituted for equivalent 
imounts of milk as a rich source of calcium. 

Boys and girls need ample supplies of a// nutrients to 
meet demands for growth and activity. In addition to 
providing calaium for sturdy bones, milk supplies high- 
quality protein for growth of muscles and other tissues 
In amounts recommended, dairy foods—milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream—also make substantial contributions 
to the energy value of the diet, and to the supplies of 





Milk and milk products, as 
parts of an adequate diet for our 
youngsters, represent an invest- 
ment in good health, strength, 
and morale for our country 
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